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NOTICE 


We invite readers to write articles that report 
good research 
findings, 
education. We prefer articles that combine factual 
reporting, interesting context, 
lopics should relate to programs, services, and per- 
sonnel in junior and senior high school. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words, al- 
though we can use shorter pieces of 100 to 600 
words. Write what you have to say in as few words 


practices, interesting experiments, 


or new slants on persistent problems in 


and incisive style. 





TO WRITERS 


as possible. Eliminate trite phrases and unnecessary 
words that serve only to fill up space. 

Typing should be double spaced. Keep the carbon 
copy and send us the original 
available space, we may have to make slight changes 


To tailor articles to 


in the manuscript. Do not expect the return of your 
manuscript until members of the Editorial Board 
have had enough time to give it full consideration 

Send manuscripts to the Editor, The Clearing 
House, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N.]. 





REGENERATION 


The compulsive reappraisal of American secondary education seems to 
be entering a new phase as the sixties begin. The push toward more science 
and mathematics and modern foreign languages for everybody has partly 
run its course. Increasingly we tend to listen to the spokesmen for the 
humanities and the social sciences and the arts. The number of articles on 
English language arts and social sciences in this issue of The Clearing 
House indicates that teachers in these areas have found that they can keep 
still no longer. They speak not only for their subject matter but for the 
necessity for balance in the school’s program. 

This does not mean that schools can be complacent to the demands by 
society that they do the best possible job. It does not imply that the prewai 
brand of program and teaching can be resumed. Not at all. But it does 
mean that one or two segments of curriculum fare cannot receive the whole 
burden of emphasis. With a top-heavy superstructure, S.S. “American Edu- 
cation” may capsize. So sooner or later, preferably sooner, we shall be talk- 
ing about a balanced educational program. 

All right! But balanced in what respects? And by whom for whom? 
Here, it seems, is the crux. If we speak of a balanced program, period, how 
can we resolve the diversity characteristic of American secondary educa 
tion with balance in curriculum? Only in one way: By agreeing that bal- 
ance can be achieved only in terms of a student's capabilities, interests, 
drive, and behavior. Thus there can be a balanced program only for the 
individual student, and the number of balanced programs in a school may 
equal the number of students. To regard balance in any other context is 
at variance with the accepted view that schools must take into account the 


needs of youth rather than ignore them. So the question—Balance for 


whom?—is answered: Balance in program in terms of an individual's po- 


tential. 

The regeneration we see in the sixties spotlights the learner as an indi 
vidual. If we teach en masse, test en masse, guide en masse, the individual 
may become a lost person identified only as holder of a code number. In 
the sixties, we believe that teaching, testing, guidance, and even college 
admission will respond to the renewed emphasis on the student as an indi- 
vidual. After all, what other emphasis makes sense? 


—ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
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It’s Time to Study Time Payments 


By WILBUR 


ALL TOO OFTEN eager young newlyweds 
who have recently left our secondary schools 
find the ‘“nothing-down-and-one-dollar-a- 
week” advertisements too enticing to resist. 
In no time at all, their house is replete with 
deepfreeze and TV, their carport is filled 
with foreign cars, and their mailbox full of 
pleas from their creditors, And when hubby 
returns from a hard day at the service sta- 
tion to find his sweet young wife in tears 
over another batch of bills, the announce- 
ment that little feet will soon patter on 
their unpaid for wall-to-wall carpet brings 
down the roof (still thirty years to pay) on 
first 
been 


their debt-ridden love nest, and the 


toward the divorce court has 


taken. 
This scene undoubtedly sounds familiar 


step 


to many married educators as well as coun- 
selors and consumer-education teachers. At 


any rate, it was the desire to help other 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The nation may, but you and I can- 
not exist by deficit financing. We have 
to live within our income somehow and 
prorate deferred pay ment commitments 
carefully. Otherwise we run the risk of 
garnisheement, which means loss of 
credit standing. It strikes us that the 
practice described in this article makes 
good sense. Do you think so? The au- 
thor is consultant in the social studies, 
Fresno City Unified School District, 
Fresno, California. 





S. BEASLEY 


young people from getting into the difh- 
of 
prompted the educational chairman of Dis- 
trict 
Pacific Southwest, to ask the Fresno city 


culty overextended credit which 


11 of the Associated Credit Bureaus, 


schools to permit the credit association per- 
sonnel to present a unit on the intelligent 
use of credit. 

Teachers who would be involved met to 
hear the proposal from the credit people. 
The president of District 11 of the Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus and the secretary-man- 
ager of the Merchants Association of Fresno 
explained their plan for a_ professional 
credit worker to spend four days in each 
All 


notebooks would be furnished free by the 


classroom. teacher texts and student 
sponsoring organization, After discussion, 
the teachers asked that the pilot program 
be used in the consumer-education unit al- 
ready established in their “Senior Prob- 
lems” classes. 

Thus, in Fresno a co-operative pilot pro- 
gram between the schools and the credit as- 
sociations was established for the first time 
in an area which includes states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, the United States island 


and 


possessions in the Pacific, Australia, 
Ihe professional credit personnel served 
both as resource persons and classroom lec 
turers, having spent many hours gathering 
material. Their only reward was the reali- 
zation that they helped many students from 
the pitfalls of overextended credit. 

An evaluation of the program by the stu- 


dents and the regular classroom teachers was 


451 
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the final word on whether the program is to 
be added as a regular feature of “Senior 
The 
indicated 


teachers’ favorable 
that 


course was worth while. Tests furnished by 


Problems.” com- 


ments they considered the 


the credit bureaus showed that most stu- 
dents had profited by the study and felt bet 
ter fitted to face the problems of credit 
They also indicated that the quality of 
some teaching aids and teaching techniques 
of the guest speakers might be improved. In 
fact, The 


more 


one student wrote, 


little 


speak cl 


should understand a how to 
get lectures across to teen-agers.’’ However, 
another comment was, “I think the course is 
worth while and should be continued as a 
regular part of ‘Senior Problems.’ ” One stu 
dent reported, “The information will cer- 
tainly help us a lot when we ready to 
establish and keep up our credit.” In regard 


to the free booklet given them, a student re 


marked, “The notebook helped me undcer- 


House April 1960 
stand things that weren't quite clear be- 
fore.” 

Other districts may profit by Fresno’s re- 
action to the plan if they, too, are ap- 
proached by their credit bureaus. 

Ihe experience gained by our teachers in- 
dicates: 

1. The program has a great potential in 
consumer education and community rela- 
tions. 

2. In general, the students and teachers 
endorse the program. 

3. The quality of teaching aids should be 
improved to appeal to teen-age students. 

}- Considerable success depends upon the 
presentation and personality of the guest 
lecturers. 

5. Whenever possible, credit personnel 
should ovserve the classes before teaching 
the unit. 

6. Considerable time should be allowed 


for planning the program. 


The Teacher Confesses to the Class 


By Jacos C. SoLovay 
Brooklyn, New York 


Do not regard me with a jaundiced look, 
A gloomy thought, a here-it-comes regret; 
A chill, defeatist mood which you are yet 
Too young to know except from some fine 
book. 

If I berate you, it is not with knives 

But diction; if I give you glances cold, 
Attribute it to one who, growing old, 
Craves the bright calendar of youthful lives. 


For sometimes I am lenient, gentle, warm, 

Deaf to the whisper, blind to the playful 
blow; 

Mix ink with tears upon a failing grade; 

And see in youth's fierce equinoctial storm, 

Not you alone, but one who long ago 

Sat there with large round eyes, and was 
afraid, 





Ignore the Social Studies? 


By THOMAS C. BARHAM 


EDUCATORS IN AMERICA from elementary 
through college levels have been subjected 
to a relentless verbal pounding from the 
day the Russians pioneered their first Sput- 
nik into orbit. In the light of knowledge 
emerging over the months since the initial 
shock of this scientific triumph, we may 
justifiably question whether the burden of 
responsibility for the relatively slow progress 
of our scientists and technologists originated 
with a faulty educational system. There 
seem, indeed, to be excellent reasons for 
explaining our plight in terms of penurious 
initial appropriations coupled with the red 
tape of offcialdom and high-level interserv- 
ice rivalries. 

Regardless of how hindsight may correct 
the perspective with reference to the lia- 
bility of education and the role of educa- 
tors in causing by default this humiliating, 
if not catastrophic, initial conquest of space 
by the Russians, the stunned educational 
world responded swiftly. An energetic pro- 
gram took shape, emphasizing science and 
mathematics, Studies of the Russian educa- 
tional system pointed to intense concentra- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Society has reacted vehemently to 
America’s concern over Soviet accom- 
plishments in science and technology. It 
has demanded and wrought changes in 
secondary-school curriculums. It has,in 
effect, sounded off. The author raises 
the question of how America can take 
a more thoughtful look at all school 
programs, particularly those in history 
and social science. He urges us not to 
look back in anger but to look forward 
in wisdom. He is head of the social 
studies department at Silver Lake Re- 
gional High School, Kingston, Mass. 





tion in all fields of learning related to engi- 
neering and theoretical science. The great 
push in American education was oriented, 
therefore, in the same direction. 

At the junior- and senior-high-school 
levels, courses in science and mathematics 
have been dropped to lower grades; accele 
ration of talented pupils has been unde 
taken; and the courses have been enlarged 
in content. It is hoped now that each year 
will see the flow of students into engineering 
fields and pure science broaden rapidly. 
This will ultimately equalize, we hope, our 
position relative to Russia. 

Valuable as may be this immediate an- 
swer of American educators to Sputnik, it 
is both remarkable and appalling to con- 
sider how little impact this scientific 
achievement has made upon other vitally 
concerned segments of the curriculum, 

Russian achievements in science gave in- 
disputable notice to the world that she had 
“arrived” as a competent world power, She 
was no longer being contained by the 
United States through the latter's intricate, 
interlocking systems of alliances under- 
written by a continuous flow of billions of 
dollars pouring across the oceans. Through 
the conquest of space, Russia was learning 
with fearsome speed the art of leapfrogging 
across these alliances. As a result of her 
pre-eminence as the world leader in astro- 
physics, Russia’s political prestige has been 
enhanced enormously. 

The social sciences, interestingly enough, 
have not been subjected to the shock treat- 
ment that blasted the complacency in the 
science and mathematics fields. In fact, the 
social sciences have been largely ignored. 
This attitude, if continued, will lay the 
groundwork for more grief to be reaped by 


our country at some future time. 
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Ihe burden of the social sciences is to 
prepare young Americans to live effectively 
within a democratic way of life. Decisions 
as to the choice of leaders and the direc- 
tions to be taken in domestic and foreign 
policy are ultimately determined by the 
millions of citizens exercising their demo- 
cratic rights through various communica- 
tion media and at the polls. A soft policy 
with regard to the social sciences is required 
for survival in a dictatorship. A similar 
soft policy, it should never be forgotten, will 
ultimately destroy a democracy. 

Ihe encirclement of the earth by Russia's 


Sputnik should have been an alarm insis- 


tently calling upon every educator ruth- 
lessly to junk outmoded ideas in the social 
sciences concerned with history and concepts 
of world political forces, Instead, we con- 
tinue to pursue with a bovinelike contented- 
ness the unrealistic concepts current twenty 
or thirty years ago expecting—if, indeed, 
we expect anything at all—miracles of re- 
sourcefulness and understanding to develop 
in the minds of our teen-age generation. 

If we turn back to the world scene of 
twenty years ago, the dominant political 
forces shaping the destiny of mankind were 
those of France and England maneuvering 
to maintain the status quo against the pres- 
sures of Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Nevertheless, up to the outbreak of World 
War 


ously teaching our youth the doctrines of 


If American educators were industri- 


isolation and neutrality—doctrines based 
upon disillusionment associated with the 
first World War, which had been fought 
twenty-five years before. As a result, the on- 
set of the World War horrified 


Americans living in the false security of an 


second 


ideology that should have been replaced 
after the increasingly ominous events that 
began with the 1931 incident in Manchuria. 

Fifteen years ago the conclusion of World 
War II saw the survival of Russia and the 
United States as 
powers, with our country holding a domi- 
nant position. We alone had atomic energy 


the two master world 
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at our disposal, and Russia was unable to 
use anything but delaying tactics in the 
United Nations. Today Russia has moved 
menacingly close to a position of equality. 
Ten years ago China emerged as a com- 
munist power. Today she is explosively ag- 
gressive. If tomorrow she should couple 
atomic energy to her vast man-power re- 
serves, the people of the rest of the world 
as well as those in Asia may justifiably 
tremble. In addition to these developments, 
the postwar years have witnessed the de- 
velopment in India of a tremendous ex- 
periment in democratic socialism; restless- 
ness sweeps across the African continent, 
while Latin America seethes with discon- 
tent. 

How have these world-wide developments 
been reflected in the social studies curricu- 
lum offered to young Americans? They have 
scarcely made a ripple. Millions of young 
people are graduated annually after having 
completed the traditional courses in social 
studies—for the most part completely unin- 
formed or misinformed or 
of the dynamic forces that are bound to play 


even unaware 
a major part in their lives over the next 
fifty years. Under the weight of tradition 
alism_ currently 
studies, most students in secondary schools 


dominating the social 
have a simple course in geography in the 
seventh grade, a simple course in United 
States history in the eighth grade, a civics 
course in the ninth grade, a world history 
course (mainly European history and neces- 
sarily superficial) in the tenth grade, an- 
other course in United States history in the 
eleventh grade, and some a course in prob- 
lems of democracy (emphasizing domestic 
issues) in the twelfth grade. 

None of these courses provides oppor- 
tunity for the intensive study of the cultural 
backgrounds of the people in new areas 
whose extraordinary development in the 
postwar world will unquestionably deter- 
mine the future course of events on earth. 
Virtually all recent textbooks, despite their 


attractive and modernized formats and 
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beautiful illustrations, follow the tradi- 
tional line; required courses in college in 
the social sciences follow the traditional 
line; and teachers and administrators show 
little or no inclination to take any initiative 
in reorganizing and updating the curricu- 
lum content in a meaningful, effective man- 
ner. 

This unhealthy willingness to ignore the 
developments and trends in the contem- 
porary world is shocking. 

Every basic assumption that supports the 
continuation of the traditional, comfortable 
battery of courses offered at the secondary- 
school and college levels needs to be re- 
examined. The basic screening question 
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should be: How does the content of the 
course contribute to the effective prepara- 
tion of American youth to understand the 
world in which their future is interlocked, 
and to achieve the highest goals and values 
of the democratic way of life? 

The implication of Sputnik is more far- 
reaching than merely to have us press for 
the training of more scientists. How can we 
win the race to master the mysteries of outer 
space if the youth of America now in school 
blunder in critical areas through inability 
to understand the fast-moving social, politi- 
cal, and technological developments that 
are already relentlessly deciding the destiny 
of man in the last half of this century? 


The Case for Teaching Government 
in the Public Schools 


By Wi1Lt1AM OLCcoTT 
Cortland, New York 


In a representative democracy such as ours, the 
fundamental political fact of life is that we, the 
people, are the government. If ihis government is to 
thrive, it must be nurtured by the intelligent par- 
ticipation of informed citizens—citizens who know 
the structure and the principles of their government, 
citizens who understand and believe in democracy. 

Today, government at some level pervades almost 
every act of each of us: the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, the cars we drive, the homes we live in, 
the money we earn, the crops we raise, the schools 
our children attend—all are subject to the control 
or regulation of government. If government is not 
the most significant influence in our lives, it is cer- 
tainly one of them. In birth, schooling, marriage, 
parenthood, even death, we are confronted with gov- 
rnment; indeed, our lives are saturated with gov- 
ernmental influences. 

The citizen's reaction to this phenomenon of 
government is too often one of passive acceptance or 
of indifference. He becomes concerned only when his 
personal desires or actions are in conflict with the 
rules and regulations of the body politic. Such be- 
havior is indicative of immature citizenship, or of a 
failure to understand the basic tenets of democracy, 
or of confusion as to his civic duties. None of these 


reactions is encouraging to the future of the nation 
or the community. Intelligent participation and 
self-disciplined restraint are as fundamental to our 
American heritage as is the exercise of the freedoms 
we enjoy. 

The challenge before Americans, fortunately, is 
not that we manage our affairs or they will be man- 
aged for us. Our love of liberty is too great to permit 
the latter course. Our challenge is, rather, this: Will 
the government be responsible for the welfare of all 
of its citizens, or will the government insist on the 
complete freedom of each individual? How far can 
the government go in insuring the good life for the 
governed without encroaching on the liberties of the 
governed? 

Paradoxically, our dilemma is one for which we 
can be justly thankful. Our nation is fortunate in 
that we have the freedom to discuss and choose 
And how wisely we decide will determine the caliber 
and competence of our government; for that is our 
heritage and our promise. 

If the liberty we enjoy is dependent upon en- 
lightened citizenship, surely the public schools carry 
a tremendous burden of responsibility for citizen- 
ship training. The public schools of a democracy 
must be the training ground for citizenship. 





Developing Critical Thinking 
in the Junior High School 


By 
FRANK T. ARONE 


a street and 
head 


what would you think? Would you ask him 


IF YOU WERE TO WALK down 


see an individual standing on his 
why? If he did not give a reasonably intelli 
gent answer or justification, you might con 
that he Yet, 
teachers and students many times engage in 


find 


clude was a strange person. 


classroom activity for which one can 


little justification 
Olten 


I have heard “Why 


Since many times the 


students ask, 


must we study this?” 


teacher has not really thought why he is 


teaching this, he has probably responded 

that the material is important, or that it 

will be needed as a background later. 
None of his 


sense than the answer which the individual 


answers makes any more 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Once upon a time a man and his wife 
went to the opera. She liked music. He 
didn’t. During the 
ict I of Rigoletto, the man said to a 
friend in the lobby, “I think that I’ve 
been here two weeks already!” If there 
is a moral to this anecdote, it is that 
where there is no interest, there is no 
appreciation. Consequently, good teach- 
ers try to ratse the interests of students 
to the point where they will appreciate 
at least some aspects of the subject mat- 
ler. Then their next step is to induce 
critical thinking. How to do ti Well, 


those questions 


intermission after 


its one of large 
($64,0 0) 

The author of this article has some 
uncommonly good sense in this matter, 
if we can judge his actions by his words. 
He is a teacher of social studies at the 
Haverstraw—Stony Point High School, 
Haverstraw, New York. 





in the opening example might give. The 
alert observer is quick to see that such 
answers bring outward manifestations of 
boredom, which express themselves in un- 
favorable student facial expressions or un- 
fact 
that the student does not see his needs being 


ruly conduct. The reason lies in the 
satisfied, and to students long-term goals 
can be unimportant. One might ask, why is 
this so? 

First, the student must feel that he has a 
need to know the material before him. If 
he does not see purpose in learning, then 
why should he learn? A teacher is not justi 


fied 


teacher cannot supply an answer regarding 


in asking a student to learn if the 
the purpose of learning. Some will say that 
knowledge supplic s its own purpose, that it 
is an end in itself. Proponents of this school 
that 


knowledge is nonfunctional. However, for 


of educational thought would say 


high-school students this usually results in 


memorization and the use of many mne 


monic devices which aid in the retention of 
material until a test is over, rather than the 
meaningful application of the material 
being studied to life. 

Second, learning only for use in the future 
is not effective learning. A junior-high- 
school student expressed this nicely when 
he sail that “two years before high school 


is a long time and anything can happen.” 


The goals of individuals of this age group 


are more immediate, and instruction must 
be geared to meet present goals. Even the 
high-school student may feel that learning 
for the future is a jump into the unfore 
seeable, and he may be reluctant to learn 
for the purpose of placing his knowledge in 
moth balls. 


456 
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In any event, for the junior- or senior- 


high-school student, content must be 
utilized as an instrument in the teaching of 
understandings, skills, and attitudes which 
are essential to meet the challenge of daily 
living. 

Many that 
knowledge should be viewed as a means to 


teachers are in agreement 
foster the aims of students and teachers but 
they are confused as to the procedure or les- 
son plan by which this may be accom- 
plished, 

Here is an attempt to demonstrate the 
approach through the following lesson plan 
on the Supreme Court. Although the plan 
is by no means original, it is the hope of 
the author that it will serve as a valuable 
reference for teachers and student teachers 
in their attempts to construct lesson plans 


for meaningful teaching. 


THEME: WHAT WE DO TO SETTLE 
\ DISPUTE 


Understandings: 


1. Unless some effort is usually made 


toward a solution by some mechanism, 
differing interests in sharp opposition to 
one another can cause violence. 

2, Since it is usually difficult for an indi- 
vidual to be objective, the solution to a 
problem proposed by a group is usually con 
sidered more valid. 

g. During a dispute, there are usually 
some right and some wrong on each side of 
the controversy. 

j. Usually in order to settle a dispute, 
each side must admit when it is wrong. 

5. Usually in order to settle a dispute, 
there are some regulations or rules to which 
the mediator refers. 

6. When a third party aids in the solu- 
tion of a problem, there must be acceptance 
of the mediator by both parties. 


Skills: 
1. To reason from cause to effect. 


2. To express complex ideas. in a clearly 
organized fashion. 
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Attitudes: 


1. The feeling that one must stop to listen 
to the arguments of both parties 

2. A willingness to consider as well as to 
listen to arguments of each side. 


rhe following lesson plan is presented in 
detail to demonstrate the technique ex- 
plicitly. Writing such a number of ques 
tions and student-contemplated answers is 
not essential, although the teacher will 
probably use this amount in a forty-five 
minute period. Variance in the number of 
questions is dependent upon the ability of 
the student who is involved in the learning 


proc ess. 


[HE SITUATION 


You are playing baseball. A player steals 
from first to second, As he runs from first to 
second, the baseball is thrown to the player 
on second base. Your team says he is safe; 


the other team says he is out. 


Whom would you consult in such a case? 

An umpire. 

What is the purpose of an umpire in such 
a situation? 

He iniervenes when there is a difference. 

Why is he always allowed to intervene? 

Because they need him. 

How does the umpire know how to satisfy 
their needs? 

He goes by the established rules of base- 
ball. 

Who makes up these rules? 

A group of experienced men. 

Why do a group of men write the rules? 

Rules of many men are better than the 
rules of one because they would not usually 
be biased. 

When these rules are used to decide a 


baseball dispute, are they always gladly 


accepted? 


No, sometimes the players do not like the 
rules. 

Why would a party not accept a decision 
based on these rules? 
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Because the dispute may be decided 
against him. 

Would you accept a decision which was 
decided against you? 

If it did not inconvenience me a great 
deal and cause hardship. 

What would happen if you as well as 
others did not accept a decision because it 
inconvenienced you? 

Chaos or violence might result. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Is this situation which we are discussing 
true only for the baseball field? 

No. There are other areas, too. 

What are the other areas? 

School disputes. 

Labor disputes. 

Ordinary disputes. 

How are disputes usually settled between 
these conflicting parties? 

By the courts or chief authorities, 

Can you think of a recent case in which 
the court tried to settle a dispute? 

Little Rock integration incident. 

What is the name of the court which 
attempted to solve the Little Rock problem? 

Supreme Court. 

Why is it called the Supreme Court? 

Because it is the highest court which 
settles disputes. 

How many men make up this high court 
which settles disputes? 

Nine men. 

How has the problem of bias been elimi- 
nated with a court of nine men? 

Judges are given life appointments so 
they do not have to form a party view or be 
biased to get elected. 

Why do you feel that a biased judge is 
not good in attempting to solve a problem? 

He might not think it important to stop 
to listen to the details of both sides of the 
story. 

Why must one stop to listen to both sides 
of the story? 

There are some right and some wrong on 
each side. 
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What must the judge or third party do 
concerning the side with which he does not 
agree? 

He must show the party the wrong so the 
party will see it and admit it. 

What injustice does a judge do if he does 
not consider the wrong? 

He is not willing to consider all the facts 
before a decision is reached. 

What does the Supreme Court have to 
help it in reaching a decision? 

It has rules. 

What is the name of the Supreme Court 
rules? 

The Constitution of the United States. 

How is the baseball umpire’s guide simi- 
lar to the Constitution which the Supreme 
Court uses? 

He goes by the established rules of base- 
ball. 

When a decision is rendered with these 
rules, do both parties always accept? 

No. 

What is an instance in which a state did 
not accept? 

The Little Rock incident. 

Why did it not accept the court's decision 
in the Little Rock incident? 

The case was decided against the state. 

What will happen if the state resists the 
decision? 

Force will be used to enforce the law. 

Is it wise for a state to resist force with 
force? 

No. 

Why is it not wise for a state to resist with 
force? 

The state cannot win, for the court has 
gone by the rules of the Constitution. 

We have mentioned local and national 
areas where disputes occur. Are they the 
only places? 

No. 

Where else do they occur? 

On the international level. 

Who would be consulted in an interna- 
tional dispute? 

A mediating group. 
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What is the name of such a group on an 
international level? 

The United Nations. 

Can you name a case in which a mediat- 
ing group took part? 

Israeli-Arab dispute. 

How did the United Nations attack this 
problem? 

They looked at the Arab and Israeli sides. 

What did the mediating group have to 
aid it in the examination of the good and 
bad? 

United Nations charter. 

Who made up the charter? 

A group of nations. 

Why did a group of nations make up the 
charter? 

So that it would not be biased toward 
any nation, 

Do all the nations always accept the rules 
of the charter? 

No. 

In the event that they do not, what can 
happen? 

Violence, chaos, and so on. 

Why cannot something be done? 

Because the member nations are inde- 
pendent. 

Why is it difficult to enforce charters 
among independent nations? 

The United Nations does not have power 
over member states. 

How can we settle this now? 

We cannot now. 

What can be done now to alter the situa- 
tion? 

Give power to the United Nations over 
the member states. 

What power should be given to the 
United Nations? 

Enforcement power to settle disputes. 


CLOSE 


Is this the only situation where this type 
of difficulty could evolve? 

No, tt could happen on the baseball field. 

What would happen on the baseball field 
if such did happen? 
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Chaos, violence, and the end of the base- 
ball game. 

What can we therefore conclude about 
disputes? 

There must be some impartial individual 
or group to aid in solving problems. 


POSSIBLE METHOD OF EVALUATION 
(To be done after lesson or in future) 
Understandings: 

1. Unless some effort is usually made to- 
ward a solution by some mechanism, differ- 
ing interests in sharp opposition to one an- 
other can cause violence. 

Drrection: Finish the following story: 

Our team was playing basketball when a 
dispute arose as to whether our star player 
had committed another foul which would 
take him out of the game. That day the 
person who referees well was sick, and we 
had no substitute. What do you think hap- 
pened? 

PossisLE ANSWER: Each team member 
tried to act like the referee. The other side 
would not agree. Raised voices followed, 
and then a fight took place. The other team 
did not want to play any more. 

2. Since it is usually difficult for an indi- 
vidual to be objective, the solution to a 
problem proposed by a group is usually con- 
sidered more valid. 

Directions: Which of the following best 
completes the sentence? 

4 Tribunals are usually used 
in the settling of problems 
because: (1) A group has 
more time to spend than one 
person because of time 
schedules. (2) A group can 
always work faster than one 
person because there are 
more heads, (g) A group can 
express itself better than 
one. (4) A group usually will 
be more objective than one 
person. 

3. During a dispute there are usually 
some right and some wrong on each side. 
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Direcrions: Choose the sentence which 

best answers the questions, 

8 In what were the 

Little Rock incident and the 


baseball dispute similar? (1) 


re spect 


Force was used to quiet the 
opposition. (2) The parties 
involved made plans to sepa 
rate from each other. (3) 
There were some right and 
some wrong on each side of 
both disputes. (4) Both in 
stances concerned prejudice. 
4. Usually in order to settle a dispute, 
each side must admit some wrong when it is 
wrong. 
Direcrions: Choose the phrase which best 
completes the sentence. 
settle any dis 


{ In order to 


pute: (1) Parties must see 


that they do not lose. (2) 

parties must consult a third 

party, (3) A party must ex 

press its point at the sacrifice 

of the other party’s voice. 
(4) Parties must admit wrong 
when they are wrong. 

5. Usually in the settlement of a dispute, 
there are some regulations or rules to which 
the mediator refers. 

Directions: Complete the following story. 

You, as referee, have taken the side of a 
player who just hit the ball out of the park 
and made a home run. A foreign student 
who is on the opposing team objects to it 
as it is the wall which prevents the playen 
from getting the ball, and stopping the 
player on second base. After a discussion, 
the foreign student still does not accept your 
decision. What would you do? 

PossipBLE ANSWER: I would show him the 
rules of baseball, which were compiled by 
an authoritative organization. 

6. When a third party aids in the solu- 
tion of a problem there must be acceptance 
of the mediator by both parties. 

Directions: Choose that which best com- 


pletes the sentence. 
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Ihe baseball dispute and 
Israeli-Arab dispute studied 
are similar because: (1) Such 
disputes do not really need 
an umpire. (2) This type of 
dispute can be settled by one 
The 


was accepted by both parties. 


person. (3) mediator 


Skills 


1. To reason from cause to effect. 
Directions: In the list below are three 
factors which act as “causes” and one which 
was the “effect” of the causes. Indicate the 
effect by placing its number in the space 
provided at the left. 
g (1) Ambassador’s difficulties. 
(2) Disputes between people. 
(3) The Supreme Court. (4) 
State and national govern- 
ment disputes. 

2. To express complex ideas in a clearly 
organized fashion. 

Directions: Organize the following sen 
tences in a clear fashion by indicating the 
order in which they should appear, Use 
+1, 2, 3, 4- 

(2) In an effort to do away with bribery 
and bias, all Supreme Court offices 
are held for life. 

The Supreme Court which follows 
this procedure meets in Washington 
from October until May of each year. 
However, the justices can be removed 
by impeachment 
The Supreme Court is composed of 
nine justices, who are appointed by 
the United 
with the consent of the Senate, 


the President of States 


Attitudes 
1. The feeling that one must stcp to listen 
to the arguments of both parties. 
Directions: After reading the following 


situation, write how you would feel about 
it. 


John attended the campaign rally of the 
school’s Progressive Party and was impressed 
with what the candidates promised. With- 
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out hearing the speeches of the opposition, 
on election day of the school, he voted for 
the party. How would you feel if a judge 
used the same procedure in a decision affect- 
ing you? 

PossipLE ANSWER: I would not like it. The 
procedure is one where the deciding person 
does not stop to listen to views of both 
parties. 

2. A willingness to consider as well as to 
listen to arguments on each side. 

Directions: After reading the following 
situation, write how you would feel about 
it. 

Your recreation center committee must 
decide where it will buy the new phono- 
graph. It went to visit a store, and a friendly 
salesman spoke to the group. In spite of the 
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price and the special features of phono- 
graphs examined in other stores, the com- 
mittee chairman persuaded the group to 
buy it in the first store. How would you feel 
if you were asked to donate money when 
you knew this decision was made in this 
manner? 

PossIBLE ANSWER: I would not like giv- 
ing money for the purchase, The group did 
not stop to consider and listen to arguments 
regarding possible purchase of other phon- 
ographs. 


ASSIGNMENT 
The assignment for the next day will be 
concerned with the structure and operation 


of the United Nations, The students will be 
asked to read materials on it for homework. 


Grouping 


Both elementary and high schools face problems 
of grouping children. The practical considerations 
for grouping the vast majority of normal children 
in elementary school are quite unlike the considera- 
tions that must be weighed in high school. The 
difference lies in the fact that the range in achieve- 
ment within each age or grade group increases as 
we go up the age scale. In the first six grades this 
range is manageable in heterogeneously organized 
classes if all the usual avenues for adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences are fully used. Any 
other approach to grouping is likely to be an ad- 
that takes much time and 
effort and causes many problems in public relations 


ministrative maneuver 


without affecting children’s achievement enough to 
justify the effort. One local preference is likely to 
be about as good as another. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, I would be 
tempted to use achievement grouping in the re- 
quired content and skill subjects and heterogeneous 
grouping in exploratory courses, elective courses, 
physical education, and extracurricular activities. 
Notice that I said achievement, not ability, group- 


ing. Under my proposal the same student could 


be in the lowest achievement group in mathematics 
and in the average or acceierated group in English 
or social studies. Each student would spend about 
half of each day in classes organized heterogencously 
from students in the same age groups. This pro- 
posal would necessitate differentiated courses in all 
subjects required in each grade. The plan would 
probably also require a broad array of electives 
No doubt some pupils taking accelerated courses 
would be ready for algebra and general science or 
biology in eighth grade. Thus they would have a 
chance to take accelerated or advanced courses in 
several fields in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
Grouping for 


maximum achievement is not a 


mere administrative mancuver. It is a practice that 
demands that we look deeply into the nature of 
human beings, the nature of learning, basic social 
policy on the objectives of education in a democracy, 
and the expectations our culture has for schools 
Grouping practices deserve to be viewed in broad 
The 


understanding that there are no simple answers to 


perspective wider our outlook, the surer our 
the problems of grouping 
School Review. 


Henry J. Orrto in the 





Graduates of the Good Old Days 


By J. R. SHANNON 


‘THERE WERE SIXTY-TWO MEMBERS of the 
graduating class of Garfield High School in 
1914, and twenty-nine of them were boys. 
Such number was not too large to enable 
one of those boys—who lived in the same 
home city of the Middle West most of the 
next forty-five years—to keep track of most 
of his male classmates without special effort. 
As society gauges success, approximately 
one-fourth of those boys have been success 
ful in their postschool careers, one-fourth 
tragic failures, one-fourth just soso, and one- 
fourth out of touch with the writer. 
Perhaps this distribution is not unusual. 
(This report makes no pretense of being a 
statistical study.) But those twenty-nine boys 
were graduated from high school back when 


! 


schools amounted to something, according 


to present-day critics who look upon any 


thing a generation or more ago as good and 


H 


anything more recent as inferior. Surely, 
those twenty-nine boys should have made a 


better-than-average showing, since they fin 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
reflective! These 
are the adjectives that come to mind on 
reading this follow-up of the Class of 
1914 at Garfield High School. It’s true 
that we have come to expect interesting 
things from our Mr. Shannon. We say 
“our” because he ts one of CH’s most 
versatile contributors. And unlike Bob 
Hope's quip about an airplane—it al- 
ways lets you down—our author seems 
never to let us down. 

Is this account of the 1orq graduates 
believable? If so, what point does it 
prove? Well, probably it shows that 
recollection may be both pleasurable 
and meaningless as a com parison of edu- 
cational accomplishment between the 
then and now. Author Shannon still 
resides at Del Mar, California. 


Whimsical, nostalgic, 





ished high school back in the “good old 
days.” 

The top one-fourth, according to the arbi- 
trary standard, includes one boy listed in 
Who's Who in America because of his pro- 
lific writing for magazines, a clergyman, a 
grease broker and radio singer, an engineer, 
a pharmacist and neighborhood drugstore 
proprietor, and two physicians. The middle 
one-fourth is composed of a carpenter, a 
locomotive engineer, a farmer, a mail 
carrier, an insurance agent, a small restau- 
rant owner, and a floundering salesman. 
(This salesman, by the way, was the bright- 
est boy of the twenty-nine.) Who, then, are 
the disappointments? 
lost one fourth 


became insane. A fourth killed himself by 


Three of the so-called 


placing the muzzle of a shotgun in his 
mouth and blowing off the back of his head. 
A fifth died with syphilis before he was 
thirty. A sixth became a factory hand after 
proving unreliable in civil service because 
of chronic alcoholism. The seventh just 
never grew up. He still believed in Santa 
Claus as late as Christmas of his freshman 
year in high school, and after graduating he 
became a perpetual ne’er-do-well although 
sane and civil. 

One-fourth failures are too many. Even 
the three dements—more than 10 per cent 
are too many. How come? Was it a matter of 
fittest—back 


when the holding power of the high school 


selection—of survival of the 
was radically less than today? Was there a 
cause-and-effect relationship between the 
program of studies, the organization and 
administration of the school, and the per- 
sonnel and methods of teaching, on the one 
hand, and the high incidence of future 
failure on the other? Was the particular 
class in the particular school atypical? Who 


knows? The facts have been presented; an 
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accounting for the facts has not and can 
not. Who knows whether, or to what extent, 
the particular group of twenty-nine boys 
was atypical, until a representative sampling 
of all classes in all high schools has been 
similarly studied? What reason is there to 
assume that the twenty-nine may not be 
typical except that the percentage of luna- 
tics, at least, runs ahead of national norms 
for all people? The writer chose the only 
high-school graduating class of which he 
happened to be a member. 

As to selection—survival of the fittest—no 
evidence is available. Records do not show 
what boys fell by the wayside in that 
Hoosier community before graduating, and 
even if they did, there is no accounting of 
their postschool careers. 

But of one thing we can feel assured: it 
was not a cause-and-effect relationship. 
Most of the fads and frills of modern second- 
ary education had not struck yet in 1914. 
“Them was the good old days, the days when 
men was men—and so was some of the lady 
teachers.” 

Personality development was unheard of 
as an aim of education when the twenty- 
nine boys got their diplomas. Social adjust- 
ment the same. Also guidance, health edu- 
cation, safety education, civic education, 
and vocational education. Secondary educa- 
tion from 1910 to 1914, the time the twenty- 
nine boys were in high school, limited itself 
to the fundamental, sound, and substantial 
subjects. 

Neither can excessive participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities be blamed. Not one 
of the three potential lunatics partook ex- 
tensively. One was in no school activity 


whatever, another was in nothing except to 
be a stagehand for a class play, and the third 
was merely doorkeeper for the same play as 


a part of his duties as class treasurer one 
year. The ne’er-do-well also was a stagehand 
in that play and a member of two clubs. 
The suicide was on the track team one year 
and a member of a club another. The syphi- 
litic and the drunkard were more guilty of 
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extracurricular participation than the other 
five failures. Both were in football, with 
the alcoholic captain one year, This same 
most-guilty-of-all participant whose youth- 
ful follies have been enumerated thus far, 
was also in basketball, track, orchestra, and 
school cadets. Maybe school activities caused 
his downfall. 

But that seems doubtful. The only boy 
among the twenty-nine ever to make Who’s 
Who in America was far more frivolous as a 
boy than the drunkard. He also was foot- 
ball captain and a letter man in track, be- 
sides being editor in chief of the yearbook, 
president of one club and member of an- 
other, in the cast of the class play, treasurer 
of the athletic association, a member of the 
board of control of the athletic association, 
and a member of the school’s male quartet. 
He was the worst sinner of the twenty-nine. 
The future clergyman was in that same 
quartet, same dramatic cast, same two clubs, 
and same editorial staff, besides being class 
president for three years. The broker and 
radio singer was in that same dramatic cast 
(had the leading role, in fact) and the same 
quartet, in addition to being in football, 
basketball (captain one year), track, and 
president of the board of control of the 
athletic association two years. The future 
engineer was the best all-round athlete in 
school, and was in one club and the school 
cadets. The drugstore proprietor was editor 
in chief of the school’s magazine and a mem- 
ber of a club. The only boy in the future 
top one-fourth who was wholly untarnished 
by school activities was one of the two 
physicians, and the other physician was 
besmirched only to the extent of being on 
the yearbook staff and in the cast of the class 
play. On the whole, the top one-fourth of 
the boys 


twenty-nine much more 


deeply involved in high-school extracurric- 


were 


ular activities than the bottom one-fourth. 

The middle one-fourth, incidentally, also 
were middling in respect to high-school ex- 
tracurricular 


participation. However, all 


seven engaged to some degree, but only the 
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insurance agent and the mail carrier very 
heavily so. The eight boys whose postschool 
careers are not accounted for participated 
even more moderately, but none not at all. 

With school activities the only group of 
modern fads and frills extant in high schools 
forty-five years ago, the fate of the unfo 
tunate one-fourth of the male graduates of 
the one school that 


year cannot be attrib- 


uted to these modern appurtenances. In 


that one area of nonessentials of nearly a 


half century ago, the future top one-fourth 
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of the boys excelled and the future bottom 
one-fourth dragged far behind. 

Not everything was hunky-dory in Amer- 
ican secondary education back in the “good 
old days.” Surely, modern high schools, with 
their fads of guidance, personality develop- 
ment, social adjustment, health education, 
civic education, and marriage counseling, 
are doing no worse than Garfield in 1914. 
Somebody must be mistaken about every- 
out ol 


thing going to pot “since I got 


school.” 


Discovering and Developing Creative Attitude 


I wish therefore, to pose two truths: (1) people 
have varying needs which subject matter can sat 
isfy very greatly; and (2) different approaches, tech- 


niques and processes are required to attain the 
different goals sought from the same subject mat 
ter areas 

Let's assume two important but vastly dillerent 
needs, One student needs to master a subject so as 
to become a creator in that field. Another student 


and he represents the vast majority) needs to 
understand, appreciate and learn to live with the 
effects of the same subject matter area. Science 
today is a field frequently chosen for this contrast 
Students with special aptitudes for science want to 
and should become scientists, and hence be able 
during their lives to make their own contributions 
to an «ver-advancing world of science. This is their 
rigut and the world needs their contributions. Most 
students do not have such aptitudes, and yet they 
must live harmoniously in a world which today is 
shaped so largely by the creators of science. My 
contention is that to achieve these two very differ 
ent ends (and both are important) very different 
subject matter and learning processes are involved 

There is no quarrel here with the contention 
that students (both secondary and college) need to 
work hard and up to the limit of their individual 
potential. With this point of view I am in full 
agreement. I do contend that our guidance people, 
both in the secondary school and college, must be 


come more proficient in helping the individual 


student to discover his aptitudes, and then assist 
him in developing a program that will nurture his 
creative capacities in some areas, increase his un 
derstanding and appreciation in others 

As I see it, it is extremely wastcful to the indi 
vidual and to society for all students, regardless of 
general intellectual ability, automatically to be 
grouped 
field 


together in studying a subject matter 


High intellectual ability is no guarantee 


that a person can become a scientist, or poet, or 
creative artist. Some, because of special aptitudes, 
may wel! be urged to make the attempt, but others 
equally brilliant intellectually 


creative aptitudes required 


may not have the 


These should have the 
opportunity to learn to understand and appreciate 
the contributions of these fields. Both goals can 
not in my judgment be achieved by putting all 
members of a group together and exposing them 
to the same subject matter... . 

Educational institutions then have the responsi 
bility to discover the creative aptitude of each stu 
dent and stimulate him to develop to the full such 
aptitudes in his given field. 


They also have the 


responsibility to provide programs and processes 
which will make it possible for all students to be- 
come intelligent consumers of the contributions of 
the creators. These two responsibilities cannot be 
discharged simply by putting students of similar 
intellectual ability together in the same subject 
fields—-WALTER D. COockKING in the School 
Executive. 


matter 





How a school system can avoid an 


Advanced Piacement Program 


By JACK PRICE 


PROBABLY THE FIRST QUESTION that will 
come up in connection with this title is: 
Why should anyone want to? But then, 
perhaps the title of this article should not 
be how to avoid the program but rather 
how to obtain equivalent results. There are 
many school systems that would like to have 
educational opportunities for some students 
but, for one reason or another, may not be 
able to implement an advanced placement 
program. 

First among these reasons may be an un- 
willingness to disrupt a total program which 
seems to fulfill the needs of the greatest 
number of students. Second, the expense of 
smaller sized classes due to a small demand 
might overbalance any additional benefits 
which could be realized from such a pro- 
gram. In smaller systems this could conceiv- 
ably lead to the addition of one or two 
teachers, which would strain many a budget. 
Third, the school may have no one fully 
qualified to teach a true advanced, college- 
level course. While this last reason may be a 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The title is intriguing. Is anyone in 
education really sincere in bypassing 
advanced placement programs? Hardly, 
because that would be like voting 
against the academically talented. Ac- 
tually, this is a rationale for accom- 
plishing the equivalent of an advanced 
placement program via imaginative ap- 
proaches. It is particularly pertinent to 
the small-school situation. 

The author teaches chemistry at Den- 
by High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
This year he is ona John Hay Fellow- 
ship at Yale University. , 





rarity, probably many other cogent reasons 
could lead to lethargy or apathy. 

Some things, though, a school can do to 
attain equivalent results without disrupting 
the total program, without great additional 
expenditure, and even without fully qualli- 
fied teachers. There are at least three courses 
of action schools can take, and are taking, 
by themselves; and there are at least two 
more paths they can open with a co-opera- 
tive nearby university. Let's take a closer 
look at these. 

In the absence of a unified, high-school 
career program, a high school can inaugu- 
rate afterschool special-ability classes. These 
can be taught by volunteers from the regu 
lar staff (at additional pay, of course) one 
or two afternoons a week at a cost consider- 
ably less than the cost of hiring even one 
more teacher. Many of the urban high 
schools have adopted this plan, but it could 
be easily adapted by many of the smaller 
suburban schools. In Detroit, Michigan, for 
example, afterschool special-ability classes 
range from chemistry and zoology to crea- 
tive writing and Russian, Results have 
shown that the plan enables the superior 
or talented youngster to develop his special 
ability at a cost far less than if the class were 
incorporated into the regular school pro 
gram. 

A second possibility would be to move 
the class to a later hour in the afternoon. 
In fact, the special-abilities class could be 
made part of the normal adult evening 
schedule. Most of the high schools which 
exhibit any philosophy of the community 
school will have some sort of an adult pro 
gram. The addition of a few special-ability 
classes would prove to be beneficial to this 
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aspect of the school, as well as less costly. 
If necessary, it can be made tuition bearing 
and will still serve the same useful purpose. 
As a side effect, day students will have the 
opportunity to observe at firsthand the dili- 
gence, intelligence, and the high regard for 
education that most of the adults have. Per- 
haps some of the adult philosophy may even 
rub off on the day student. 

As another possibility, in the event the 
other two cannot be done, certain of the 
ordinary classes could be “beefed up,” or if 
you prefer, enriched. By proper counseling, 
students with ability along special lines 
could be channeled into the enriched sec- 
tions. A dean of freshmen in an eastern col- 
lege said recently that a sequence of good, 
strong, regular academic high-school courses 
would stand an entering freshman in better 
stead than a poorly administered, or poorly 
taught, advanced placement program, And 
bearing this out, many students have been 
placed in advanced classes in college strictly 
through their previous work in classes of 
high schools with strong academic reputa- 
tions. This would require, of course, that 
teachers get much more out of their students 
than they have previously and would also 
entail a good stiff look at the college-prepar- 
atory curriculum of the high school. It 
would also require counselors, as well as 
teachers, to And the 
whole effect in the long run might prove 
beneficial to students and high school alike. 

But all of these suggestions take well- 
qualified teachers. What if we have no 
teachers willing or qualified to do this 
additional work? Then help is as close as the 
nearest university. One method would be 


stay on their toes. 


to aid well-equipped seniors in obtaining 


correspondence courses from the university. 
The students could take the initiative here 
and make their own inquiries about this 
possibility. A teacher, though, who is willing 
to help the student can smooth the way a 
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great deal. In most cases there is no problem 
with college credit, particularly if the stu- 
dent is planning to attend the same uni- 
versity. Even if this becomes a problem, 
however, the student could still take the ad- 
vanced placement test, and, in this manner, 
would undoubtedly receive the credit due 
him. As an example, in a small school in 
Colorado one boy last year made use of the 
opportunity, made an A in a difficult history 
course, and used the credit to his advantage 
in college. It can work! 

If there is no college close by, courses are 
still as near as the television dial. Many 
groups, in co-operation with universities, 
are sponsoring telecasts of classes of every 
conceivable kind. It is not necessary to go 
into the pros and cons of TV teaching to 
realize that this probably ranks as the most 
attractive alternative of the five mentioned 
here. There are well-qualified teachers; it 
is nondisruptive; and the student pays his 
own electric bill. Even if the courses are 
not taken for credit, with the help of a 
compassionate teacher and the recom- 
mended textbooks, a good student can dig 
out the information for himself. And he 
can easily use this information as part of 
his own advanced placement program. 
There is proof that this policy works. Many 
high schools had independent study groups 
last year. With the screening of more classes, 
more schools will follow. The files in regis- 
trars’ offices show boys who have followed 
these TV classes on their own and scored 
as high as four on the advanced placement 
tests. Isolated cases? Perhaps, but enough 
to warrant further study. 

These suggestions have not by any means 
exhausted all of the possibilities. There are 
probably many others with equal or even 
more merit. But at least this outlines what 
can be done if the schools are willing to go 
the extra mile to provide true learning situ- 
ations for their superior students. 





To Group or Not to Group 


By JACK L. LARSEN 


THE HISTORY OF STUDENT ABILITY GROUP- 
ING in secondary education is replete with 
many pedagogical catchwords, often contra- 
dictory or paradoxical. 


If we group we are: 


Educating an elite. 

Emphasizing the intellectual. 
Divorcing school from life. 

Being authoritarian. 

Following an Eastern innovation. 
Encouraging class snobbery. 
Encouraging antilife adjustment. 


we do not group we are: 


Educating only the mass. 
Watering down the curriculum. 
Stressing the nonacademic. 
Being anarchic. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Fundamentally, it is impossible to 
escape some kind of grouping of stu- 
dents. At one end of the scale is random 
or what we call heterogeneous group- 
ing. At the other end, there is ability or 
some other type of homogeneous group- 
ing in all major subject areas. In be- 
tween, it is a question of how much 
grouping for whom and in what sub- 
jects. So, to group or not to group, 
“that is the question”—may not prop- 
erly reveal the point of view that when- 
ever we schedule a class we are bound 
to have some kind of grouping. We can- 
not escape it. Now, having these com- 
ments off our chest, it appears that 
schools will do more deliberate group- 
ing of students because it is one of the 
ways that schools can differentiate be- 
tween the capabilities and perceptions 
of students. The author is head of the 
division of language arts, Rich Town- 
ship High School, Park Forest, Illinois. 





Yielding to prairie ignorance. 

Educating the lowest common denomina.- 
tor. 

Encouraging prolife adjustment. 


“To group or not to group.” We have all 
heard questions from the public. If we keep 
all classes “democratically heterogeneous” 
we are asked, “Why aren’t you doing some- 
thing for the poor slow student—or the poor 
gifted student?” If we then group the top 
and bottom separately from the others, we 
are asked, “Why do you put all the emphasis 
on the small percentage? Why do you neg- 
lect the average who are, after all, your 
greatest number 
bility?” 


Do these catchwords and questions sound 


and greatest responsi- 


trite? Let us remember that in criticism of 
education, nothing is so startlingly original 
as triteness newly discovered. 

Other criticisms of grouping, however, 
come from school administrators, because 
the mere act of grouping students by design 
brings about many administrative complex- 
ities, Often we do not realize this inescap- 
able fact. It is much easier, for instance, for 
us merely to place John in English, geom- 
etry, French, chemistry, and economics, than 
it is to consider English honors, upper, 
middle, or lower levels; math, first, second, 
or third track; French, upper or terminal; 
chemistry, honors or regular; or economics, 
upper or regular. In each subject area the 
counselor and the administrator must make 
individual decisions for each student after 
the student has already been assigned his 
program. Is it strange, then, that many ad- 


ministrators react as do those skeptics who 


say “Grouping can’t be done.” 

Why then do we do it? It is certainly more 
complicated, and though it solves some old 
problems, it inevitably creates several new 
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ones. We do it simply because we believe a 
student learns better if he is given the bene- 
fit of careful counseling and serious evalua- 
tion of his achievement and potential, and 
then is placed in an academic group aimed 
at meeting his needs and stretching him a 
bit. 

The critics will often admit that at two 
levels ability grouping can possibly be justi- 
fied. It is perhaps easiest to justify on the 
very top or honors level. Here we can point 
to students and graduates who have won 
national awards and have gone on to ad 
vanced placement in colleges. This group of 
honors winners becomes larger each yea 
that an honors program is in effect. The 
frequently heard criticism that this leads to 
“intellectual snobbery” on the part of the 
most able students is easily met by the good 
teacher who, as a matter of course, quickly 
instills the requisite scholarly humility into 
his honors pupils at the start of the pro- 
gram. Even young scholars quickly realize 
that real scholarship is filled with such 
wealth of learning that they feel humble 
when approaching it. Their attitude per- 
meates the entire school and results in a 
respect for learning. 

Grouping can also be justified on the 
lowest level. Who can deny its value when 
he sees the delight of an educable mentally 
handicapped or E, M. H. student in a set of 
book ends he has made himself or his sense 
of satisfaction when he successfully masters 
simple stories 

Grouping is perhaps more difficult to 
justify on the middle level. In a good pro- 
gram, though, these course offerings become 
academic and challenging. We are certainly 
doing as good a job with the middle group 
as we ever did in completely heterogeneous 
classes. As a matter of fac t, we are probably 
doing a more thorough job, as we can now 
concentrate on the specific needs of this 
group. 


Ihe area in which grouping is perhaps 


most difficult to justify and in which the 
teaching is often most frustrating is in the 
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lower or B group, Typically this group is 
made up of the nonachievers, many of 
whom also possess low potential. In a com- 
pletely heterogeneous situation these stu 
dents are sprinkled in small doses among 
many classes. They are then less trouble bi 
cause they can cloak themselves in anonym- 
ity and casually withdraw. There is com 
fort, after all, in vegetating, and the busy 
teacher is sometimes unable to find time to 
deal with them anyway. If they are expertly 
sprinkled, there are never enough of them 
together in one class to make obstreperous 
ness sucially acce ptable. 

Now, 
sprinkled, gathered up, and deposited to 
Here 


obstreperousness can often be socially de 


however, they have been un 


gether in a class aimed at them. 


rigueur, and it is the skillful teacher indeed 
who can always quell it. Of course, these 
classes can be frustrating, but if we are 
really honest we must admit that we are 
probably doing a better job with these stu 
dents in a grouping situation than we did 
previously in a heterogeneous class. There 
is one real advantage. Now the best work ol 
these boys and girls can be appreciated as 
best at the time and is 


their not 


shadowed by so many superior products. 


ovel 


Hence they may often be encouraged to 
produce the best of which they are capable 
The inchworm, after all, moves slowly, but 
he does move in a forward direction and as 
fast as he can. For the real teacher, observa 
tion of this movement is one of the simple 
but real joys of teaching. 

Grouping cannot be justified on any level 
unless the student placement is well done. 
There are several indexes on which to base 
placement. Experience would indicate that 
the reliable the 
mature, professional evaluation and judg 


most index is teacher's 


ment as to proper placement of his indi 


vidual students in the next sequential 


course. This recommendation should be 


tempered by students’ scores in past achieve- 


ment tests. Some of these tests may be 


teacher-made, but a proportion of them 
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should be of the standardized variety based 
on broad norms. These recommendations 
then must go to the students’ counselor, who 
makes the final recommendation on the 
basis of the teacher’s judgment and the stu- 
dent’s record. The least valuable single in- 
dex is probably the raw I.Q. score. Com- 
bined with what Charles R. Keller calls the 
“Gumption Quotient,” though, the LQ. 
score can as a valid 
potential. 


serve indication of 

In the past the whole concept of grouping 
often failed made the 
mistake of “playing God.” Pupils were 


because educators 
assigned to labeled groups on the basis of 
1.Q. and were kept in their assigned niche 
in all classes for the year at least. Modern 
thinking permits a student to be in an ad- 
vanced group in one subject, a middle group 
in another, and, possibly, even a low group 
in a third. Even more important, grouping 
is flexible. Ideally and practically a student 
may even be transferred from one group to 
another at any time during the year on the 
joint recommendation of his teacher and 
counselor—another headache for the harried 
administrator. 
the 


his flexibility is vital to the 
success of the 


faculty from “‘playing God.” Also this flexi- 


program and _ relieves 
bility may be compared to the sociologi:t’s 
concept of the “democracy of social mobility 
among classes.” This serves as a good answer 
to those critics who term grouping “un- 
democratic.” 

Intense advocates of grouping often mis- 
take the tool for the goal, an age-old error 
of all promoters of new ideas. Grouping is, 
after all, only a tool and brings about new 
problems as well as implications for cur- 
riculum and teaching. Grouping in the past, 
for instance, was often guilty of the criti- 
cism listed earlier. The course of study was 
aimed at the middle group and typically 
padded or watered down to fit the other 
groups. Now we realize that a policy in 
ability grouping must be accompanied by 
different policies in curriculum. The ob- 
jectives of a course must differ in most part 
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to correspond to the needs of the group. 
Courses are only watered down or padded 
if the objectives at each level remain 
identical. 

This curriculum study, of course, requires 
new and different materials. Traditionally, 
textbooks have been aimed at the middle 
group. Now we realize that a gifted student 
in English, for example, can read in one 
week the traditional literary anthology de- 
signed for a year’s work. On the other hand, 
the lower ability student probably cannot 
master the book at all. This obvious ma- 
terials need is just beginning to be recog- 
nized by publishing companies and school 
suppliers. Meanwhile, many fine schools are 
doing a remarkably ingenious job of filling 
in with paperbacks and long hours at the 
trusty mimeograph machine. 

Curriculum study must be a continuing 
process. At its best, the study is never termi- 
nated, because it is the process itself that is 
most valuable and necessary. In this dy 
namic progress, once the study is written 
up and adopted, the course is already on its 
way into obsolescence. Hence busy teachers 
find 


study, This will, however, redound to their 


must time for constant curriculum 


benefit, because teachers gain and maintain 


their deserved stature when they, operating 


in teams, work out their own curriculum 
The 
responsibility is now where it belongs; the 


and hold themselves responsible for ii. 


days when rigid courses of study were hand- 
ed down from above are, blessedly, gone. 
Another implication and as strong a one 
as the modern concept in curriculum is the 
changing role of the teacher in the new 
dynamic situation, To see this clearly, let us 
polarize two extreme examples: The role of 
the teacher in the advanced honors cuurses 
is that of a sometime consultant, an in 
terpreter, an occasional well-prepared lec- 
turer, and always a guide. As a guide he is 
like the “white hunter’ who leads a safari 
through a thick jungle. It is quite possible 
that the safari could make the journey 
without him, but he is valuable because he 
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has trod the paths before; he knows many 
of the hazards on the way, and the location 
of the vital water holes, He can distinguish 
among the varieties of game, but when a 
good target appears, he steps back and never 
holds the gun for his charges. He knows 
and accepts the fact that many of these 
young people will soon be able to run faster 
and shoot straighter than he, Some may 
even own the forest in a few years while he 
“white hunter,” but he 
realizes and appreciates Kahlil Gibran’s 


remains as the 
definition of a teacher as one who does not 
“invite the students into his own mind but 
leads them to the threshold of their own.” 

The teacher of the low-ability group is, 
likewise, a guide but not a white hunter. He 
is instead the patient scoutmaster who leads 
his charges not into the jungle but into the 
neighborhood woods and says, “This is a 
tree.”” As he says it he realizes that many 
of these boys and girls have always lived 
on city streets and have never seen a tree. 
Hence, he must begin there and feel real 
delight when one of his group suddenly re- 
marks, “Hey, that’s where we get wood.” 
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This patient teacher must maintain his 
equilibrium even when a boy wants only 
to chop down this lovely tree and return 
to the pool hall to practice his clip shots. 

Obviously, the teacher’s role changes with 
the objectives and temper of the group and 
the subject matter to be learned, because the 
experiences that lead to learning always are 
varied, Some experiences are actual; some 
are vicarious; but all experiences that are 
understood lead to learning when guided 
by expert teaching. It is the teacher in the 
role of pedagogue, guide, curriculum 
planner, or whatever who must be the key. 
He has gained new stature. 

André Malraux in Man’s Hope puts the 
meaning of learning into a sentence of re- 
markable lucidity. In the novel an elderly 
philosopher is asked, “How can a man best 
spend his life?” The philosopher answers, 
“By converting as wide a range of experi- 
ence as possible into conscious thought.” 

If the new concepts in grouping are tools 
that will help us lead boys and girls toward 
that goal, then we are at least on the right 
track. 


The College Dropout 


Research shows that one-third of the high school 
graduates who enter college next fall will not return 
for their sophomore year. Only half will stay on to 
get their diploma. High school teachers should be 
concerned with reasons for this high percentage of 
“drop-outs.” As teachers assume increasingly greater 
guidance responsibilities, reasons for college “drop- 
outs” become necessarily more important. 

Intellectual ability plus command of basic study 
skills and effective use of time are prerequisites to 
college success. Growth in mental and emotional 
stature seems almost as important. Some students 
are just not ready to assume responsibility for in- 
dependent thinking or action. 

Lack many 


freshmen. Also, balancing academic and social life 


of sufficient motivation eliminates 


is difficult. Too much time spent in extracurricular 


activities, dating, or fraternities may soon cause 
failure in college. 

Hard work cannot be ignored as a prime factor in 
Work varied, 


exacting and plentiful than in high school. College 


college success. required is more 
textbooks are much more difficult, and at least two 
hours of preparation outside of class are necessary 
for every hour spent in class. 

Col- 


lege can be a very lonely place without friends, and 


Inability to make friends can be disastrous 
the importance of getting along with people cannot 
be stressed too much. 

What parents and teachers must bring to public 
attention is that the high school graduate cannot 
go to college and be successful just because he 
OsBporN in Ohio 


or she wills it so.—LaAurapa K, 


Schools, 





The organization and objectives of 


A Job Opportunities Conference 


By SAMUEL MALKIN 


For THE SEVERAL YEARS, William 
Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia 


has conducted an annual job opportunities 


PAST 


conference that is somewhat different from 
the usual career conference. There was a 
feeling among the faculty that too many 
students selected courses of study without 
proper counseling when they entered high 
school. This lack of guidance was evidenced 
by the fact that often the girls found that 
they were either not interested in the course 
which they had selected or not capable of 
doing the work successfully. There was no 
definite purpose in their high-school educa- 
tion. An informal survey among some of 
the graduates of the school revealed that 
many of them were not functioning in the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Thousands of girls terminate their 
formal education on graduation from 
high school or before. What is the next 
step for each of these girls at the nor- 
mal ages of seventeen or eighteen? 

One large metropolitan school enroll- 
ing girls from underprivileged homes 
has developed a plan for motivating the 
students to orient themselves to the 
workaday world through the opportuni- 
ties of the school. The plan involves 
men and women of the community who 
confer in an informal manner about 
their own jobs and other job oppor- 
tunities. This project has been in op- 
eration for some time under the direc- 
tion of the author, Samuel Malkin, 
Vice-Principal of the William Penn 
High School for Girls in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

We thank Editorial Board member 
Clayton E. Buell for recommending this 
article to CH. 





fields for which they had been trained, Dr. 
Ruth W. Hayre, the principal of the school, 
stated, “Many of our pupils come from un- 
derprivileged with limited 
knowledge of employment opportunities 
and requirements. They lack the motivation 
for school achievement that a clear-cut job 
objective may provide.” 


backgrounds 


For these reasons it has been necessary to 
organize a “grass roots” conference, The 
consultants in the various areas are people 
actually engaged in their respective pro- 
fessions or jobs. They are not the top per- 
sonnel people in the field but rather work- 
ers with whom the pupils can more readily 
identify themselves. ‘1 he consultants at the 
last conference were: a policewoman, a 
registered nurse, a beautician, a representa- 
tive from the needle trades, a woman in 
charge of hospital workers, a naval recruit- 
ing officer, a telephone operator, a dietitian, 
a clerk, a secretary-stenographer, a sales- 
person, a clerk-typist, a bookkeeper, a busi- 
ness-machine model, a civil 
service representative, a designer, a social 


operator, a 


worker, a laboratory technician, and a repre- 
sentative from a professional training insti- 
tution. Each consultant had a direct per- 
sonal knowledge of the skills necessary and 
the opportunities available in his field. 

The conference has a threefold purpose: 

(a) To help the students enlarge theit 
knowledge of realistic job opportunities. 

(b) To make the requirements and func 
tions of the job world more concrete to the 
students through personal contact. 

(c) To give the students the opportunity 
to get answers to vocational questions from 
people actually engaged in the particular 
jobs. 
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The conference is open to students in the 
tenth and twelfth grades. Thus each girl in 
the school may attend a conference at least 
twice during her high-school career. In the 
tenth grade she is concerned with the prob- 
lem of selecting the proper course of study 
in order to prepare herself for her future 
lifework. In the twelfth grade she is con- 
cerned with the opportunities that are 
available to her in the field in which she 
has prepared herself. Quite often during 
this two-year period, fields of interest 
change. This is a time for self-evaluation 
and, perhaps, reappraisal. 

The conference is an integral part of the 
classroom situation. About two months be- 
fore the conference, the tenth-grade English 
and common learnings classes and the 
twelfth-grade social studies classes, under 
the guidance of their department heads, de- 
velop a unit on jobs and job opportunities. 
One of the outcomes of this unit is the com- 
pilation of a list of jobs in which the class 
members have shown an interest and about 
which they desire more information. Two 
representatives from each class are selected 
to join representative faculty members to 
form a planning committee. This planning 
committee meets with a representative of 
the Urban League of Philadelphia to de- 
termine the number and type of consultants 
who will be necessary for the conference. 

The Urban League has voluntarily under- 
taken to supply the conference with con- 
sultants, and it has done an outstanding job. 
To secure the persons who are required is 
not a simple matter. These people are em 
ployed during the day. For this reason the 
conference usually occurs on a Wednesday 
morning, to permit department store em- 
ployees to come, since in Philadelphia the 
department stores do not open until twelve 
o'clock on Wednesday. Small business peo- 
ple, the secretarial staff of Urban League, 
and a few other available people are used. 

From the results of the planning com- 
mittee and the efforts of the Urban League 
a list of consultants and their particular 
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jobs is compiled. Each girl in the tenth and 
twelfth grades is given the opportunity to 
select two areas of the conference which she 
wishes to attend. Forty-five minutes are de- 
voted to each area. Each group is organized 
not to exceed twenty-five to thirty students 
so that there is a feeling of intimacy and 
close personal contact. The vice-principal, 
who is the co-ordinator of the entire pro- 
gram, makes the administrative and sched 
uling arrangements. 

Since most of the consultants have not 
had experience as professional speakers, a 
set of guide questions is sent to them in 


advance to help them prepare themselves. 


These questions are based on the student's 
point of view. The list follows: 

(1) What are the duties in your job? 

(2) What work do you do? 

(3) Where do you get the training fon 
your job? 

(4) How long a period is required for ack 
quate training? 

(5) How much does the training cost? 

(6) Where the 
secured? 

(7) Can 
training? 

(8) What skills or interests ought I to 
have to aid my succeeding in a job such as 


can best training be 


I work in a related job whik 


yours? 

(9) What are the fields related to your 
work for which my training may also fit me? 

(10) What are the outlooks for employ- 
ment on your job in the future? 

(11) What salaries are paid for your job? 

(12) Is my high-school training sufficient 
for the job you are doing? 

(13) What opportunities for advancement 
are there in the job which you do? 

As preparation for this conference, the 
students are also given the foregoing set of 
questions by their classroom teachers. The 
value of each question is discussed, and th« 
students are alerted to watch for the answers 
in the consultant's talk. This set of ques 
tions also serves as a guide for the question 
and-answer period that follows the talk. 
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The actual conference occurs during the 
first two periods (g:00—9:45, and g:45-10:30) 
on a Wednesday morning. Each consultant 
meets with two separate groups for forty-five 
minutes. Each girl meets with two different 
consultants. Each group has a student chair- 
man who introduces the speaker and con- 
ducts the question-and-answer period and 
a student recorder who will take roll and 
make a record of the high points of the 
discussion. These students are carefully pre- 
pared in advance. 


Instructions to Student Chairmen 


(1) Put on the board (before 9:00 A.M.) 
the name of the area and the consultant. 

(2) Call the class to order. 

(g) Announce that the name and section 
should be written on the paper that is being 
P issed around the class. 

(4) Make a brief statement of the purpose 
of the conference. 

(5) Introduce the consultant. 

(6) After the consultant finishes, ask if 
there are any questions from the class. 

(7) If the class is slow with questions, 
ask the following: 

(a) What can we do now in school to 
help prepare ourselves for the job you have 
described? 

(b) What do you consider the main 
reasons people do not succeed in your par- 
ticular job? 

(8) Thank the speaker, and tell the group 
to go quietly to the second-period class (or 
assembly). 


Instructions to Secretary 


(1) Pass a sheet of paper to check the roll. 
(2) Take notes on the speaker. 
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(3) Write these notes and turn them in 
to Mr. Malkin. 

(4) Bring the roll sheet to Mr. Malkin in 
Room 130, 

An interested faculty member sits in on 


each group but does not necessarily partici- 


pate. At times, he may become involved in 
the discussion or ask questions of the con- 
sultant in order to clarify some point. In 
most cases, however, the teacher's presence 
merely represents school authority and pro- 
vides supervision of the students. 

The two area meetings are followed by 
an assembly program for the entire school. 
At this 
introduced and an appropriate program is 
Each year the program 
varied: the United States Navy Band gave 


time the various consultants are 


presented. has 
a concert; the vocational services secretary 
of the Urban League spoke about the vari- 
ous job opportunities in the immediate 
community; the dramatic club presented a 
skit on the proper way of applying for a 
job; a distinguished alumna spoke on the 
value of proper training and the need for 
development of good work habits. 

that 
measured outcomes is almost impossible for 


A definite evaluation lists actual, 
a program such as this. This program brings 
new ideas, opens wider avenues for explor- 
ation, and, in general, widens the horizon 
If it merely set them to 


thinking seriously along these lines, it has 


for our students. 


served its major purpose. Many students be- 
gin seeking advice from their counselors, 
teachers, parents, friends, and fellow stu- 
dents. By creating a strong desire in the stu- 
dent body to gain more information about 
job opportunities, the conference has ac 
complished its purpose. 


Junior high school interscholastic athletics are completely out of place in the large junior high for 


reasons of health, efficiency of the physical education program, and student interest 


The day of “building 


for the senior high varsity” should be past—Grorcre W. Hawks in Kansas Teacher 





The Case for and against Sci-Fi 


By FRANCIS E. ABERNETHY 


WITH 
and civilization has come an expansion of 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 
man’s systems of space and time. It seems 
logical to assume that animals and the earli- 
est of men were completely egocentric, 
recognizing little beyond their own hunting 
grounds and the needs of the moment. Now 
travel and the telescope have acquainted us 
with the size of the earth, the extent of the 
atmosphere, and the illimitability of space 
and the cosmos. In much the same way time 
has expanded, Until the eighteenth century, 
many men believed that time began in the 
world on October 2 at nine o'clock in the 
morning in 4004 B.c. Since then, with the 
research of Lyell, Laplace, Darwin, and 
others, the earth has aged from being six 
thousand years old to being two to three 
billion years old. It is hypothesized that the 
earth is a part of a galaxy seven to twelve 


billion years old, And ours is thought to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It is pretty much a new problem: 
How can we teachers build upon the 
knowledge that pupils acquire outside 
of school by TV viewing, movie going, 
traveling, reading, experimenting with 
gadgetry, and the hundred and one 
things youth do on their own time. 
School can become less interesting to 
ambitious youth if academia ts at odds 
with their out-of-school search for iden- 
tification with the space-age world. 
Take science fiction for example. How 
much and what kind of it is educa- 
tionally desirable? To what extent 
should it be taken into account by the 
English and science teacher? These are 
the questions the author examines in 
this article. He is assistant professor of 
English, Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology, Beaumont, Texas. 





be the youngest galaxy in the cosmos. No 
one has been brash enough yet to speculate 
about the age of the cosmos. 

This continual breaking down of barriers, 
this destruction of finites and absolutes has 
created a setting for modern science fiction, 
Authors have now been given an infinite 
amount of room and time to move around 
in, and Ezekiel’s saucerlike wheel within a 
wheel and Jacob’s belligerent visitor from 
outer space have become common phe 
nomena in a sci-fi world without limits. 

It is quite difficult to define science fiction 
and any definition must necessarily be 
vague, because the term is commonly used 
to cover a wide range of themes, from the 
most outlandish fantasy to the direct expres 
sion of scientific fact in a fictional form. 
Most sci-fi is a logical extension of present 
scientific and sociological trends into the 
near or far-distant future. Much:sci-fi is the 
child of our gadget age, an age preoccupied 
with the material aspects of life; and the 
plot is frequently built around time ma- 
chines, mechanical brains, robots, and simi- 
lar devices. And just as science fiction is the 
manifestation of a rather noble and Faus- 
tian desire to know infinity, so it is also a 
symptom of a neurotic tendency to escape 
conditions on this earth at this time rather 
than to improve them. 

Science fiction is a modern body of litera- 
ture only when it is written in the modern 
period as an extension of modern science 
and philosophy. More strictly speaking, it is 
a classical type; and many writers, ancient 
and modern, have used the same extensional 
method for purposes of entertaining and en- 
lightening. Lost worlds and utopias, flying 
ships that journey to the moon or faraway 
lands, strange and exotic races that dwell in 


distant worlds—all of these themes have 
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been frequently handled. Furthermore, the 
handlers have often been men of much 
literary merit: Plato, Sir Thomas More, 
Francis Bacon, Swift, Voltaire, and H. G. 
Wells, for example.* 

On the other hand, there have been 
thousands of modern works dealing with 
man’s conquest of space or the invasion of 
earth from outer space which have had little 
value as literature. This bug-eyed monster 
(known as BEM’s in the trade), 
written in the Flash Gordon and Buck 
Rogers tradition, is too much with us; but 


variety 


like juvenile delinquency, it, also, must be 
recognized, analyzed, and evaluated, 
Certainly a lot can be said against the use 
of sci-fi in high schools. The main objection 
is that good science fiction, like the good 
man, is hard to find, and the purpose of 
education is to lead its charges uphill instead 
of down. Therefore, it is the teacher's re- 


sponsibility to determine the use to which 


he will put this type of literature. More 
specifically, sci-fi has a strike against it, as 
far as most conservative readers are con- 
cerned, because it is a craze, a rather long- 
enduring fad that has not yet achieved the 
status of Literature. To be generally ac- 
cepted will require a lot more good litera- 
ture than has been produced yet and possi- 
bly the participation of accepted authors. 
Furthermore, most discriminating readers 
feel that sci-fi trappings are not necessary in 
good literature where the author should 
analyze emotions and explore human rela- 
tionships and spiritual conflicts. They say 
that rocket ships and Martians detract from 
the purpose; and sometimes they are right. 

There is another serious criticism of this 
type of literature: Science fiction, as the 
manifestation of earthbound claustro- 
phobia, has attempted to escape rather than 
assist this world, and it is often presented 


in a setting in which the world is dead or is 


* For further historical background, see L. Sprague 
de Camp, Science-Fiction Handbook (New York: 
Hermitage House, 1953), pp. 27-63; and Arthur C. 
Clarke, The Exploration of Space (New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1954), pp. 1-8. 
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being destroyed. There is always present 
this strong desire to get away from it all, to 
wipe the slate clean and begin again in 
another world, one often governed by an 
intellectual aristocracy of scientists. This 
new world also supports a new mythology in 
which the unknown for which all search be- 
comes God, the scientists become the priests 
and deliverers, and the new planet becomes 
the Promised Land. Thus, reduced to tech- 
nology, the universe becomes manageable 
and understandable and is thereby reduced 
to a state of unreality which seems highly 
improbable at this time. 

Now let us see what can be said for sci-fi, 
both as a type of literature and as some- 
thing to disseminate among high-school stu- 
dents. Perhaps the least appealing aspect 
should be considered first, i.e., a lot of it is 
trash. But it must be remembered that it is 
not comic books, that it is trash without 
pictures, and that it requires reading—and 
it might be that a_ certain 
amount of trash in the diet has been a part 


mentioned 


Even 
though much of it is fodder, which fills 


of every reader’s maturing fare. 
without feeding, it is reading, and it might 
become the jumping off place from which 
the disinterested student proceeds to more 
profound works. There are many people 
today to whom “those horrible pulps,” Ten 
Story Western and G-8 and His Battle Aces, 
were fascinating steps in their growth as 
critical and intelligent readers, and many 
intelligent and critical readers today turn 
to sci-fi when they are “up to here” with 
learned journals, textbooks, and _profes- 
sional studies, 

As further stimulation for those who do 
not like to read, science fiction stories are 
highly suspenseful, wildly adventurous, and 
sensationally loaded with one literary thrill 
after another. As pure escape literature— 
and there is nothing wrong with a certain 
amount of escaping—it is the best, for no 
other type places so much time and space 
between the reader in his well-controlled 
imaginary world and the disordered world 
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of reality. And even though it is highly 
sensational, it is usually 


good, clean litera- 
ture,” relegating sex to the least important 
position in favor of a general devotion to 
exploration and science. 

Another point in science fiction’s favor is 
that it provides quite a bit of stimulation to 
the students to read further in physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, and re- 
lated fields. Such popular scientific works as 
Willy Ley’s Satellites, Rockets and Oute 
Space, Arthur C, Clarke’s The Exploration 
of Space, and Leo Mattersdorf'’s A Key to 
the Heavens are just a few of the many 
scientific books for laymen which are 
usually found in the sci-fier’s library—and 
all of them can be found in inexpensive 
Many of 


recognized 


paperbacks. the science-fiction 


authors are scientists (Isaac 
Asimov is a professor of biochemistry at 
E. Smith is a Ph.D. in 
Arthur 


man of the British Interplanetary Society), 


Boston University; E. 
organic chemistry; Clarke is chair- 
and most of those who are not, have enough 
of an understanding of scientific principles 
to maintain probabilism in their stories. Be- 
yond gaining an interest in the facts of sci 
ence, the student reader also becomes aware 
of the theorizing that necessarily precedes 
experimentation and comes to recognize the 
value of the imagination and abstract think- 
ing in the realm of the sciences. Generally, 
it leads to a healthy curiosity about scien 
tific phenomena, along with the realization 
that science is more than slide rules and test 
tubes. 

Also, sci-fi gives high-school] students a 
depth and breadth of vision that just might 
counteract their extreme provincialism. 
Normally, their everyday world is no larger 
than the here and now; the past is dead and 
forgotten, and the future is beyond con- 
sideration. Science fiction can increase the 
size of the lens through which they look 
at life and cause them to speculate on the 
majestic and unfathomable infinity of time 
and place—and their own microscopic place 


in the cosmos, Ideally, this sort of specula 
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tion can lead to two things, neither of which 
will harm modern teen-agers: a more realis- 
tic understanding of that which they profess 
to worship and a sense of humility. 

And finally, there is that small percentage 
of science fiction which is good literature, 
which has something profound to say and 
says it well in a logically contrived plot 
with realistic characters, and which attains 
its serious purpose through pleasant instruc 
tion. In its satirical intent, much of the 
better science fiction is in the vein of More's 
l topia, Bacon's New Ail Gulli 
ver’s various travels, This type, typical of 
Aldous Brave New 


World and George Orwell's 17984, uses the 


intis, and 


which is Huxley's 
science-fiction devices of exaggeration and 
extension of time and space to comment 
on religious, political, and sociological 
movements of our own time. Much of it is 
bitterly against the science-minded society 
of today with its materialistic set of values 
and its gadgetism, even though it incorpo- 
gadgets 
its frame. A lot of 


rates scientific and terminology 


within the best sci-fi 
deals with man’s eternal problems with him 
self, his gods, and his society, and although 
it is true that these conflicts and dilemmas 
do not require Venus, 2194 A.D., as a setting, 
this does not detract from the values dis 
cussed. And in some cases, the distance of 


time and space afforded by this type of 
literature permits the reader to view the old 
problems with a new objec tivity. 

So this is the case as I see it: science fix 
tion has a definite place in high-school read- 
limited, There 


works 


which I would have no desire to teach but 


ing, but use of it must be 


are many of the best science fiction 
would recommend highly to interested stu 


dents. It can be excellent stimulation for 
those pupils who dislike reading. It gives 
them an interesting approach to science and 
gently opens the door to more complicated 


And 


student 


problems in physics and astronomy 


in many cases, sci-fi affords the 


worth-while literature. 


The following bibliography was selected 
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after consultation with available scientists, 
bookstore managers, department heads, and 
college and high-school students, all of 
whom were sci-fi fans. It was generally 
agreed that the works listed here would ap- 
peal to the high-school student. If this is 
not enough, then send him to the corner 
bookstore and hope for the best. 

Here are several popularized scientific 
works which will acquaint the student with 
some of the theory and facts upon which sci- 
ence fiction is based. Reading of this sort, 
however, usually follows rather than pre- 


cedes an investigation of sci-fi. 


ApLeR, IrnvING. The Stars, Steppingstones into Space 
The Explorations of Space. 
Our Friend the Atom 

One Two Three . Infinity 

Ley, Witty. Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space 
MartrersporF, Leo. A Key to the Heavens 

The Shape of Tomorrou 


ArtTHuR C 
DisNey, WAL1 


(CLARKE, 


GAMOW, GEORGE 


SOULE, GEORGE 


The following is a group of the best 
anthologies, which contain short stories and 
Most 
authors have their own collections of short 


novelettes by different authors. 


fiction. 


Bieicer, Everett F., and THeopore E. Dixty, eds. 


The Science-Fiction Omnibus 
Ray, ed 


Stories 


BRADBURY The Circus of Dr. Lao and 
Other 
CAMPBELL, JOHN W 
Fiction 


CONKLIN, Grorr, ed 


Jr., ed. The Astounding Science- 

Anthology 

The Best of Science Fiction and 
4 Treasury of Science Fiction 

HraLty, RAYMOND J. and ] 
Adventures in Time and Space. 

Wo.ttHeiM, DonaLp A., ed. The Portable Novels of 


Science 


FRANCIS McComas, eds 


Since tastes vary, this list of sci-fi will not 


please ev erybody. I am sure there are errors 


of commission and omission, according to 
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some readers, but these are most of the best 
One 


branch out from here in search of more by 


authors and their best works. may 


his preferred author or more of the same 
variety of sci-fi, whether it emphasizes scien 
tific accuracy or the wildest of fantasies 


Asimov, Isaac. Pebble in the Sky 
The Martian Way 


The Stars 


I, Robot. Foun 
Short stories) 
My Destination. The De 


tion 
Bester, ALFRED 

molished Man 
Brapsury, Ray. The Martian Chronicles 

The Illustrated Man 
Brown, Freperick. Rogue in § 


a classic) 


What Mad Uni 


pace 
Short stories) 


Satellite E-One 


verse. Siar Shine 
CASTLE, Jerrery | a complete ex 
planation of the orbiting of a satellite) 
CLARKE, ArtHuR C. The Deep Range 
End. Tales from the White Hart 
tive group of short stories) 
Lest Darkness Fall 
The Lost World 


Childhood's 


(a rather instruc 


pe CAMP, SPRAGUE 

Doy.e, A. CONAN a little old, but 
lasting) 

HEINLEIN, Rosert A. Beyond This Horizon 
Who Sold the Moon. The 
Short stories) 

Hux.ey, ALpous. Brave New World 
Superior 


The Man 
Green Hills of Earth 


a classic for the 
student) 

KORNBLUTH, Cyrit. The Syndic, 
Lewis, C. S. Out of the 


That Hideous Strength 


The fF x plore rs 

Silent Planet, Perelandra, 
(a trilogy of related fan 
tasies which attempt to establish a new mythology 
~save for the advanced student) 

ORWELL, Georce. 1984 (another classic for superior 
students) 

PRATT, FLETCHER, and Spracue pe Camp, Tales from 
Gavagan’'s Bar 


Lensman 
Without Sorcery 


Smiru, Epwarp FE. Gray 


STURGEON, THEODORE More Than 
Human 

vAN VocT, A. E. Slan. The apon M 
World of A 

Weis, H. G. (the 
Worlds. The 
Island of Dr 

Wricnrt, S. Fowiter. The Throne of Saturn 


WYNDHAM, JOHN. Consider Her Ways. Rebirth 


hers. The 


sci-hers). War of 
Invisible Ma 


dean of 
Time Machine. The 


Moreau 


Now it sometimes happens that vocational educators live closely only with those who already under 


stand their form of education, htus insulating themselves from the larger educational community. If 


such a withdrawal has taken place, it is time for action to incorporate the vocational staff as an integral 


and faculty 


Advance. 


important part of the entire 


of a school 


system.—W. S. Coss in Mississippi Educational 





Poetry in Three Dimensions 


By RICHARD E. ONOREVOLE 


Oh little Betelgeuse so bright, 

How I love to see your light, 

At school I'm busy with my pen, 
At night I can see you once again. 


Busy WITH HIS PEN, Peter here expressed, 
in his own words, the wonder that the stars 
hold for him, the keenness of his interest 
in science. Betelgeuse is a symbol, and the 
lines are poetry. They are part of a poem 
written by a sixth-grade boy in a language- 
arts unit which integrated art, science, and 
the living world. 

In this project Peter first wrote a poem, 
communicating pleasantly and effectively 
his interest in astronomy centering about 
the the 
Orion. In conjunction, he made a drawing 


star Betelgeuse in constellation 
of Orion and the surrounding constella- 
tions, and bound the poem and the drawing 


in a personal booklet. Then he recited his 


poem without notes before the class, and 


later made a tape recording of it, for self- 
evaluation. Subsequently, Peter saw his 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Yes, it is possible to underestimate 
the creative and imaginative abilities 
of early adolescents in our schools to- 
day. Poetry or verse often satisfies the 
inner dreams of youth when a master 
teacher provides the spark, To express 
in rhyme requires resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, and often poetic license. Words 
have to be coined to picture a youthful 
idea. The composition of verse by 
youth sometimes reflects the view of 
William Lyon Phelps the late beloved 
Yale professor, who sari, “When I want 
to say what I want to say, I won’t allow 
the English language to get in my way.” 
The author ts Richard E. Onorevole, a 
teacher in the Liberty School, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 





booklet the bulletin 
board, with those of all his classmates, and 
heard his own voice reading the poem on the 
class tape. 
mates could thus hear his interpretation as 


mounted on main 


Parents, teachers, and school- 


they observed his drawing and read his text. 

Peter’s experience was the result of a 
project focused upon the enjoyment and the 
creation of poetry. The participating class 
of twenty-two sixth graders averaging eleven 
years in age displayed a wide range of in- 
dividual ability and talent. The pupils 
were encouraged to write original poems in 
simple rhyme revealing a mood, an experi- 
ence, or a vision of the writer. In the devel- 
opment of the project, pupils were to illus- 
trate the word picture or mood their poems 
created and to record their poems on tape. 
There was created an awareness that the 
strength of poetry lies not only in its 
thought but in its expressive manner as 
well. 

This project did help to capture the 
mood, creativeness, and expressive manner 
of poetry, and it provided the pupils with 
a culminating experience involving also the 
basic language arts skills of spelling, vocab- 
ulary, penmanship, and punctuation, 

The pupils worked on their own poems at 
the level and rate of their own capabilities. 
Each poem was proofread, and pupil and 
teacher by mutual agreement considered the 
poem finally formed. The poems covered 
many areas, each depicting a pupil's inter- 
est, mood, experience, or idea. The com- 
pleted work provided insight for further 
guidance of the pupil as it gave additional 
information of his aspirations, emotions, 
and interests. 

For example, Larry, who was not very suc- 
cessful in sports, revealed his great interest 
in baseball in a detailed poem which began 
in this manner: 
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It was a game of baseball, a world series game at 
that 

With the bottom of the ninth and the Yanks were 
up at bat, 

The series games were tied, the score was three to 
three 

This inning is the climax, for it goes in history. 


The fun children have during the sea- 
sons of the year was a popular theme. Dan- 
iel and Keith showed their reaction to the 
season within which this project took place: 

The trees are bare, no leaves are there, 
The days are growing short, 

We can’t play out of doors all day 
So we look for indoor sport. 


We love to play in snow so white 

And before you know it we're an awful sight, 
But when the street lights start to glow 
Then we know it’s time to go. 


April, motivated by her father, a high- 
school biology teacher, wrote about birds 
and bees. Her illustration, done in payons, 
a special crayon which brightens when water 
is applied to it, pictured a bird in a tree, 
several beehives, and swarms of bees, Two 
of her four stanzas read as follows: 

How I love to see the birds, 
Perching on the trees, 
How I love to see the insects, 


Especially the bees. 


What makes the birds and bees fly? 
What are the things that make them go? 
What makes them fly so high? 

I'm sure I wouldn't know. 


Of course the boys were greatly fascinated 
by rockets and space flight. Their poems 
as well as their graphic illustrations con- 
tained popular concepts of rockets, from 
launching pads to flight in space. Austin, 
usually unenthusiastic about his school- 
work, cleverly developed this topic and 
showed intense interest and personal per- 
plexities in the opening stanza of his poem. 

The little green men 
From outer space 
Will take you to an awful place, 
Where flying bats 
And booby traps 
Will send your heart on a merry chase. 


PoETRY IN THREE DIMENSIONS 
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Frank had a great deal of trouble writing 
his poem. He just didn’t know what to write 
about. Practically everyone was finished 
with the project but he had not yet begun. 
That weekend the United States fleet was in 
the Hudson River, several of the larger 
ships being open to the public. His tour of 
one of the ships made a deep impression 
upon him, and the following poem resulted. 
Read the poem and guess what kind of a 
ship he toured. 

An enormous craft that resembles a city on water, 
With everything aboard her. 

Oh! how I enjoyed the view, 

I hope some day to be one of the crew. 


There were helicopters, planes, radar, and men too, 
But most of all I enjoyed the elevator ride, and the 
view. 

Yes, Frank had toured an aircraft carrier. 
Not only was he greatly impressed but the 
experience gave him something to write of. 
This was something he really wanted to tell 
other people about. His illustration of the 
poem pictured an aircraft carrier with 
planes taking off and flying about her. An 
assignment which had lacked direction for 
three weeks was now completed in two days. 
Frank did capture for himself the charm 
and intrinsic value of poetry that often 
elude many pupils. 

The administrators, staff, and students in 
the school warmly received the entire proj- 
ect. As a result of their work, the class mem- 
bers were invited to present a demonstra- 
tion lesson of this project, “Poetry in Three 
Dimensions,” to the future teachers at Pat- 
erson State College in Haledon, New Jersey. 
This project, including the aims previously 
mentioned, was developed through three 
phases: orientation, creation, and evalua- 
tion. 

Of the three phases, orientation is the 
most delicate. When poetry is properly pre- 
sented, moments of enthusiasm generate the 
initial spark of interest, A casual approach, 
with class recitation of a few humorous or 
popular poems, such as “The Mameluke 
and the Hospodar” by Laura E. Richards or 
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“Sea Fever” by John Masefield, followed by 
informal class discussion, helped to secure 
the motivation. 

further, the 


the children 


teacher encouraged them to bring in poems 


To stimulate 


of their own choosing. Their selections were 
recorded on tape. The following day the 
class reviewed this tape and made critical 
judgment on the basis of voice, diction, and 
expression. 

The orientation concluded with several 
tool-technique lessons. These lessons were 
presented carefully so as not to frighten the 
pupils, but to help them recognize the ar- 
rangeinent of verse and to become familiar 
with the graphic uniqueness of poetry as 
opposed to prose. This aim was accom- 
plished by having the pupils copy parts of 
the poems they had selected. In order to 
display and emphasize the various verse 
forms and word endings, a variety of stanzas 
were placed on the board, 

rhis lesson was followed by a teacher 
presentation of a masterpiece, such as John 
Masefield’s “Cargoes,” to illustrate impor- 
tant points like connotation, use of words, 
texture, mood, and rhyme. However, no 
mention was made of the metrical arrange- 
ment of a foot or a line, such as iambic te- 
trameter. The theoretical content was con- 
veyed only phonetically and visually. 

Before the pupils created their own 
poems, they discussed their thoughts regard- 
ing poetry and the areas they desired to 
write about. The pupils had ample oppor- 
tunity in class to complete their poems in 
school within a weck’s time. It was surpris- 
ing that the pupils spent most of their spare 
mements working on their poems, and the 
majority exceeded the minimum require- 
ment of eight lines. 

For some pupils a need for skill tech- 
niques was met through individual instruc- 
tion. Elizabeth, a poor reader, had trouble 
with style. Having her read verse forms 
helped her to recognize style while helping 
her to read. Drew suddenly wanted to im- 
prove his penmanship to make his booklet 
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more attractive. Individual penmanship les- 
sons gave him an assist. A dictionary lesson 
helped Arnold locate synonyms. 

Following the last proofreading, the pu- 
pils polished their poems into a final draft 
and then mounted them. The teacher held 
conversations in order to elicit self-judgment 
and to discuss other media of communica 
tion to convey the same idea or mood of the 
poem. The discussion served to help inte 
grate the project with the ficld of art by the 
creation of a drawing or painting interpret- 
ing a poem. Combined, the poem and the 
illustration made a very attractive personal 
booklet. 

Those pupils who had completed their 
poems and illustrations worked in small 
groups using the tape recorder to improve 
their diction and oral expression. When the 
pupils felt ready to record, their poems 
were memorized and taped. The booklets 
were mounted on painted oaktag boards in 
the same sequence in which the poems were 
recorded, The 
tape, which represented individual and col- 


poems, illustrations, and 
lective quality, were then exhibited. 

The class visited the completed project 
and could trace the steps of development. 
Critical and appreciative analysis of the 
project, of class progress, of individual ac- 
complishments, and of values gained fol- 
lowed. 

Two poems received with great enthusi- 
asm by the class are presented for your en- 
joyment. 

TRAVEL 
There are so many ways to travel, one of them is 
train, 
Another is the elephant, the car, and the plane, 
There are so many kinds of cars 
Almost as many as there are stars 


In hail, snow, sleet, and showers 

Around the world planes go in hours, 

The elephants travel on tiger hunts 

Or move big logs with their powerful trunks. 


I hear the train go clickety-clack 
Going down the railroad track, 
Sleds are used whenever it snows 


By little frosty Eskimos. 
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But I have no urge to roam 

And I like to go to sleep at home 

And leave travel and adventure 

To other people who care to venture. 
—Larry F. 


MY DREAM 


One night last year, 

I had a dream. 

You cannot imagine, 
How scary it did seem 


It was about 

A haunted house 

With ghosts, goblins 
And a little white mouse. 


The door opened 

With a creaking sound. 

I looked toward the closet, 
Something began to pound 


I looked at the closet, 
Guess what I saw? 

A skeleton was trying 
To open the door. 


rhe sight was so terrifying 

I ran toward the door, 

As a ghost shut it tight 

Then jumped through the floor 


The little white mouse 
Jumped off the shelf 
He must have been 
Quite scared himself 


A ghostly trio 

Around a piano, 
Sang some songs 
In high soprano. 


The clock struck midnight 
Some witches flew in 

One had a green face 
With a pointed chin 

I crept toward the door, 
With the thought of escape 
Woke up from the nightmare 
With my bed out of shape 

—KAREN V 


Intelligence and Our Commercial Students 


By Bette G. Biwpie 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Only an intelligent person can learn to type and 
take shorthand well. However, many people—school 
included—think that anyone can learn to 
take 


ability students are put in the business curriculum 


officials 
type and shorthand. Therefore the lower 
in high school 

I will agree that these students have to be placed 
why in business? As a rule, these 
lower ability students don’t do any better in short- 
hand than they would do in English or Latin. How- 
ever, they are urged to take shorthand instead of a 
foreign language on the erroneous presumption that 


shorthand 


somewhere, but 


will enable them to obtain jobs as 
stenographers or secretaries. 

These people lose sight of the fact that it takes 
more than mere knowledge of shorthand and typ- 
ing to obtain a job. A person has to be proficient 


at these things. For example, skill in shorthand 


requires co-ordination, quick thinking, a good 
memory, knowledge of spelling and punctuation 
and ability to apply what one has learned. Lacking 
one of these requisites results in a poor stenographer 
or secretary. 

What businessman would want to hire a person 
typing? 
This grade indicates that the student did inferior 
work, and a businessman likes to know that what 


and effi 


who received a D grade in shorthand or 


he dictates will be transcribed 
ciently. 


accurately 


If by some miracle this person is hired, chances 
are that she won't keep her job long 

Let's look at this from the businessman's point of 
view. After he has had to replace several stenogra 
phers because of lack of ability, what impression is 
he going to have of our schools and teachers? Not 
a very good one, I'll wager; and I can't blame him 





The How of Writing Impromptu 


By JAMES 


THERE APPEARS TO BE growing need for 
concentrating more on the impromptu, or 
class-written, composition. To the already 
existing situations in which the student has 
to write a composition under pressure con- 
ditions will be added the new College En- 
Board 
designed to obtain a sample of the student's 


trance Examination requirement 
writing. In the interests of those students 
who have a tendency toward disorganization 
and ineptitude when they are faced with 
the problem of writing a composition under 
examination conditions, the procedure de- 
veloped here is submitted. 

This procedure offers nothing new in 
general advice since all textbooks on writ- 
ing teach the need for sufficient thought, 
organization, and outlining. The trouble 
with most texts, however, is that they do 
not offer in sufficient detail a step-by-step 
[t is 


such as 


procedure for the student to follow 
the belief here that general a” ice 


“Have a main idea” and wne your 


composition,” without telling how to ac- 
complish these directives, iv fairly aseless. 
Students follow such 


may njunctions be- 


fore they begin writing bat often when 
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they attempt to outline as the first step in 
the composition process, they run into unity 


and coherence difficulties in their efforts to 
write from such an outline. Some types of 
compositions, of course, may lend them- 
selves to immediate outlining, such as the 
simple narrative or the composition that 
suggests a natural division; for example, 
“The Three Branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” Other types, however, require 
more preliminary exploration before the 
content of the outline is determined, In 
such compositions, the making of the out- 
line must be the second, not the first, step. 
The first step in writing compositions of 
this kind will be the listing of thoughts that 
come to the writer’s mind about the topic. 
From this listing he will then group unified 
thoughts into an outline which will de- 
ermine the paragraph structure of the 
composition as a whole. 

The writing of a composition may be con- 
sidered to have four phases: (1) selecting the 
topic; (2) thinking-organizing; (3) writing; 
(4) revising. The theory of the process of 
writing compositions described here is that 
the thinking-organizing phase is the most 
critical part, and that if this phase is given 
the attention and time it deserves, the writ- 
ing phase of the process will follow natur- 
ally, and result in better composition. The 
failure of students in writing under pressure 
is due mostly to insufficient prior thinking 
and planning before the actual writing of 
the composition. Incoherence, lack of unity, 
awkwardness, lack of style, and general me- 
diocrity are faults that are directly traceable 
to inadequate preparatory thought about 
the subject to be treated. The frequent ex- 
ample of compositions that arrive at a 
theme, or point of view, in the final para- 
graph, after a rambling and searching in 
different directions, would indicate that 
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such writers are given to launching their 
compositions too soon after the selection of 
the subject. Writers must resist the impulse 
to begin writing before the subject has been 
thoughtfully explored and organized and a 
point of view clearly established in mind. 
It is essential that the writer be able to state 
in his introductory paragraph what his 
theme is and what he intends to cover gen- 
erally in developing it throughout the re- 
maining paragraphs. The following instruc- 
tion is a suggested procedure for achieving a 
well-written impromptu composition. 

For the sake of example, let us assume 
that the composition test will be a sixty- 
minute composition such as that which, it 
is expected, will be required by the CEEB. 
If the student has to write for some other 
examination, such as the English regents or 
the STEP essay (Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress of the Educational Testing 
Service), or any other examination with dif- 
ferent time limitations and length require- 
ments, appropriate changes in the time pro- 
portions for the different phases of writing 
the composition should be made. (The chart 
shown below should be inspected for sug- 
gested shifts in time allotment for the dif- 
ferent phases of the writing process in the 
various writing situations.) 
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(1) Selecting the topic. If the writer has a 
choice, he should spend enough time to be 
certain that he chooses the topic that he is 
most interested in or has the most knowl- 
edge about. A writer will do a better job on 
a subject that he knows, and it is important 
that serious consideration be given to this 
phase of the process. In some tests, as in the 
STEP essay, there is no choice of topic, so 
that time does not have to be spent in selec- 
tion. At the present writing, it is not known 
whether there will be a choice of topic in 
the CEEB composition, but if there is, it 
would be advisable to spend perhaps three 
or four minutes in deciding what topic to 
write about. 

Let us assume, therefore, that among a 
choice of topics the student decides after 
about three minutes to write on the follow- 
ing topic: “The Effect of Khrushchev's 
Visit.” The selection phase would reduce 
the available time as follows: 
= 57 mins. 


df 
(2) Thinking, jotting down ideas, organ- 


60 mins. — g mins. 


izing into an outline. As the mind begins to 
work on the selected topic, the student 
should jot down briefly and number all 
ideas, thoughts, references, allusions, im- 
ages, quotations, examples, illustrations, fig- 
ures of speech, striking words and expres- 





Class 
Composition 
45 mins. 

2 mins. 
13-18 mins. 
20-25 mins. 


Selecting subject 
Thinking-organizing 
Writing 
Revising 5 mins. 
Number of 6-10 
points to 
jot down 
Number of paragraphs 4-6 


* No choice of topic. 


tions and variations in any of the allotted numbers. 





no word limit 


A Suggested Time Theme-Length Chart for Compositions Written under 
Various Examination Conditions 


STEP Essay 


English Regents 
60 mins. 
250-300 words 

3 mins. 
1§-20 mins. 
1§- 20 mins. 
1§ mins. (rewrite) 
7 mins. 
6-10 


CEEB Essay 
60 mins. 
3 pages 
T3 mins. 
20-25 mins. 
25-30 mins. 


35 mins. 


*o mins. 
ts mins. 
25 mins. 


§ mins. 
10-12 


7 mins. 
10-15 


(including those 
provided) 


5-7 4-6 5-7 


t Information not available as to whether there will be choice of topic. 
t Much of the organizing is done for the student in terms of points suggested to him for consideration. 


The above chart should be regarded as a guide only; that is, it should be viewed as allowing for excep- 
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sions, facts, analogies, comparisons, con- 
trasts, and details that come at random to 
his mind, This will help to give a vital ele 
the 
when it is written. For example, and this is 


ment, concreteness, to composition 
only an example since the ways of treating 
such a topic as “The Effect of Khrushchev's 
Visit” are endless, the writer might jot down 
on scratch paper the following as he num- 
bers each point: 
K's manner. 
Efforts to protect him. 
K's smile and appearance 
. K’s speeches 
Shakespeare quote re villain’s smile 
People’s reactions. 
People’s reactions in N.Y. 
People’s reactions in San F. and Los A 
People’s reactions in Iowa 
K and Ike meeting. 
Jamming broadcast stopped. 
Danger—people taken in? 
13. Lessening of tension 
14. Beware K's salesmanship. 
15. Our security 
One could go on listing the thoughts about 
this subject, but the problem of time limita- 
tion exerts its influence in the examination 
situation. And since the writer is expected, 
or told, to produce a composition of a cer- 
tain length, a halt must be called at an ap- 
propriate point in the listing of ideas, The 
foregoing points, only twelve of which are 
developed in the example of the composi- 
tion below, should probably be enough for 
some 500-600 words—roughly the expected 
length of the CEEB test. For other situa- 
tions requiring shorter compositions there 
would be a proportionately fewer number 
of points listed. For a composition of 300 
words, as in the English regents, perhaps 
about 6-10 points would be sufficient. 
During the process of thinking and list- 
ing, the point of view will be shaping itself 
in the mind. But it is only after the listed 
thoughts have been organized into the sim- 
ple paragraph outline that the process of 
arriving at the point of view will have been 
completed. The writer therefore does not 
concern himself with the introduction until 
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he has organized his thoughts into the para- 
graph structure of the body of the composi- 
tion. A simple Roman numeral outline 
which will represent the paragraph struc- 
ture of the composition should be set down 
to include the appropriate grouping of the 
numbers taken from the original list of 
numbered points. Paragraph I and the last 
paragraph, of course, should always be allo- 
cated for the introduction and the conclu- 
sion. Using the above-numbered list of 
thoughts, we see that certain ones go to- 
gether as follows: 

Paragraph I. Introduction 

Paragraph Il. 1,3,4,5 
III. 6,7,8,9 
IV. 15,12,13,14 
Paragraph V. Conclusion 


Paragraph 
Paragraph 


At this point, the writer might also con- 
sider the internal arrangement of the points 
so that they might be ordered for better 
emphasis, coherence, and climax, In the in 
terests of unity aad time limitation, it is to 
be noted that points 2, 10, and 11 have been 
discarded. By this time, then, the writer 
Should have definitely in mind what he 
wants to say, and his point of view that 
governs the composition as a whole should 
be firmly fixed. He will evidently show 
Khrushchev as a master salesman with a 
winning smile and personality in one para- 
graph, how the people of the United States 
reacted to him in another, and the danger of 
this reaction—the “effect”—that of letting 
down our guard—in another paragraph. 
There is no need, incidentally, at this point, 
to concern oneself with the make-up of the 
conclusion, other than indicate its place in 
the outline and note that it will be written 
after the introduction and other paragraphs 
have been completed. It will be time 
enough then to decide what to write in the 
conclusion, for the writer will be in a better 
position to compose an ending that is most 
suitable in tone and substance to what pre- 
cedes it. 

The introductory paragraph is now ready 
to be written wherein the theme—that is, 
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the dangerous effect of Khrushchev’s visit— 
will be stated, and a general reference made 
to the main ideas that will be developed in 
the body of the composition. This need not 
be done in a rigidly formal way, such as, “I 
intend to cover these points. . . .”” Having 
thought of the subject to the extent that he 
has, the writer should now have a point of 
view which he did not likely have so clearly 
in mind when the topic was first selected. 
In addition, by this process of sorting out 
the numbered points which he has listed, 
and placing them together under appropri- 
ate Roman numerals, he has outlined a logi- 
cal treatment of the subject with similar 
points brought together for the writing of 
unified paragraphs. The writer does 
begin with the outline into which he places 


not 


subpoints, but he begins with the subpoints 
and from these fashions the outline, Re- 
garding the discarding of some of the points, 
he will have to make an initial estimate in 
terms of the number of words he expects to 
write, the number of paragraphs he thinks 
should be organized, and the number of 
minutes he has at his disposal. It is critical, 
therefore, that he have some guiding notion 
as to how much he can accomplish within 
a given time. 

How long should this process of thinking, 
jotting down ideas, and organizing into a 
simple outline take? Obviously a fairly 
large proportion of the time available 
should be devoted to putting down the 
ideas and then bringing them together into 
the paragraph outline as shown above. Of 
the fifty-seven minutes remaining after the 
selection of the topic, about twenty or 
twenty-five minutes should go into this 
phase. And since ‘he outlining should take 
a relatively short time, perhaps no longer 
than two or three minutes, most of the time 
should be for the thinking and listing of the 
thoughts, This would leave about thirty-two 
minutes for the problems of writing the 
composition and revising it: 57 mins. — 25 
32 mins. Though the student may 
feel the pressure of passing time spent this 


mins. 
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way without getting some of the composi- 
tion down on paper, he should feel assured 
that the time is not being wasted and that, 
in effect, the composition has been in a 
sense written when the formulation of the 
outline is complete. Only after such a proc- 
ess will the writer most likely have a point 
of view to express regarding the subject. 
The writer may feel that he does not have 
enough time to write the composition itself 
if so much time is spent in thinking and 
outlining. He should be reassured that after 
the process of thinking and outlining, he 
will have a clear idea as to what he wants 
to say after having given adequate thought 
to the subject. 

(3) Writing the composition, After setting 
up the structure of the paragraphing by the 
outlining process explained above, the ac- 
tual writing of the composition will come 
off at a surprisingly rapid pace. After think- 
ing and outlining, the writer is then in a 
position to write steadily without waiting 
to stop for ideas; he has the paragraph 
structure already constructed so that he does 
not have to delay in deciding where to 
begin and end paragraphs; he does not have 
to stop to puzzle over what details, specific 
points, and illustrations should go into what 
particular pargraphs. The composition is 
virtually composed by the time the outline 
is finished. The writer, however, may still 
be anxious about the length of time it takes 
to write a given number of words. It is sur- 
prising how quickly a page of some 150-200 
words can be written. Assuming a minimum 
of stopping in the heat of getting ideas and 


details down on paper, assuming that time 


has been spent in thinking and in outlining 
so that the mind has been given a chance to 
warm to the subject, and assuming that the 
point of view and structure of the composi- 
tion are clearly in the writer's mind, up to 
about four hundred words can be written 
in ten minutes, A writer can prove this to 
himself by making a test of writing steadily 
and rapidly for ten minutes about some 
familiar material. It must be re-emphasized 
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however, that for the words to take the form 
of an organized composition, considerable 
time must be spent in the thinking and out- 
lining process. If the writer, then, leaves for 
himself some twenty-five to thirty minutes 
for writing the composition itself, he should 
be able within this time to write from 400 
to 600 words, allowing some leeway for mo- 
mentary pauses in the selection of the right 
word and the telling phrase, or in referring 
briefly to the outline for points to cover. In 
the allotment of time, we see that of the 
thirty-two remaining minutes seven are left 
after the writing of the composition: 
§2 — 25 = 7. 

Some of the problems of coherence, tran- 
sition, word choice, imagery, figures of 
speech, comparisons, contrasts, and other 
points of style and rhetoric must be dealt 
with to a large extent during the process of 
writing the composition, for every aspect in 
the employment of stylistic devices cannot 
or should not be thought out beforehand. 
As the student writ*;, he may suddenly 
think of a pertinent example, word, or ex- 
pression; he may, in the flow of putting 
down his thoughts, make use of contrasts, 
comparisons, antithetical and balanced con- 
structions that he had not previously con- 
sidered. But this is a matter of the particular 
writer's manner and is dependent generally 
on the highly individual area of a person's 
style. The writer’s imagination and origi- 
nality come into play here and any effort 
on his part to exhibit his own personality 
and style by the use of the above will cer- 
tainly make his writing more interesting 
and colorful—two qualities of which any 
reader in or out of educational circles is 
appreciative. Of course, if the time for re- 
writing is permitted, as in the New York 
State Regents examination, the above points 
of style and rhetoric can be polished to a 
more sophisticated luster. But even in the 
Regents examination, where there is ample 
time for writing and rewriting a somewhat 
brief composition of 250-300 words, the 
suggested process of thinking and outlining 
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set forth here is strongly advised. After the 
mind has been “warmed up,” the writing is 
bound to be sharper, more vigorous, and 
more interesting. In other types of com- 
position tests, however, such as the STEP 
essay of the Educational Testing Service or 
the proposed College Entrance Examination 
Board composition, which, it has been re- 
ported, will require three pages of writing, 
the student may not have the opportunity 
to rewrite his composition. In such circum- 
stances, where only one draft is to be writ- 
ten, there is even more reason for prior 
thinking and planning. 

The concluding paragraph is sometimes 
difficult for the writer to construct. If he re- 
members that he does not have to formalize 
his conclusion with such statements as “In 


conclusion. or “I have stated the fol- 


” 


lowing. . . ,” but rather tie together his 
theme and his main points with some nov- 
elty while achieving the effect of emphasis, 
he will provide the reader with the feeling 
that what he wanted to say has been said. 
With an appropriate conclusion, the com- 
position will seem ‘to be rounded out and 
complete, and give the impression that the 
author has come full circle in his exposi- 
tion. Perhaps a pertinent quotation, refer- 
ence, or allusion, or, lacking these, a general 
re-emphasis that underlines the main thesis 
will serve to accomplish the drawing to- 
gether of the composition. 

Having gone through the foregoing proc- 
esses, the writer should arrive at the accom- 


plishment of a well-expressed, clearly writ- 


ten composition with organization and 
point of view. The example below is offered 
merely as an illustration of only one possi- 
ble way that the chosen topic might be 
treated within an allotted period of sixty 
minutes. 


The Effect of Khrushchev’s Visit 


The American people have recently seen 
the exhibition of a master salesman’s tech- 
nique. Nikita Khrushchev has just com- 
pleted a country-wide tour in which he has 
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evidently made a striking impression on the 
people of the United States. In having 
made this impression it is hoped that he 
will not be able to take satisfaction in the 
belief that his trip, successful in having 
lessened antagonism to the Soviet Union, 
will have had the effect of reducing the 
security consciousness of the people in this 
country. 


Khrushchev apparently was here for the 
purpose of making friends. The ever- 
present, large-size smile that creased his 
face seemed to betray nothing but benevo- 
lence and well-wishing as he exchanged 
hats with a workman, paternally patted 
children on clutched 
American farmers with a show of good 
fellowship. While selling himself and the 
greatness of the Soviet Union in his many 
speeches, his plea was for Americans to 
consider Russia as a competitor, not in the 
military sense, but in the economic. As 
he smiled in such an ingratiating way 
while admiring much of American achieve- 
ment and extolling Russian production, 
one could think of Shakespeare’s “O vil- 


j 


their heads, o1 


lain, villain, smiling, damned villain . . . 
One may smile, and smile, and be a vil- 
lain.” 


As Khrushchev traveled throughout the 
country from New York to California and 
back to Washington, the reactions of the 
American people ranged from cold reserve 
to enthusiastic warmth. It would seem 
that Eisenhower's request for a demonstra- 
tion of courtesy was being respected by 
our citizens in varying degrees. By the 
reached San Fran- 
cisco his dynamic personality had thawed 
the reserve that was largely the reaction 
until that time. The same atmosphere of 
warmth prevailed when he reached Iowa, 
where, in rustic surroundings, countless 
pictures of his day on the farm showed 
him favorably as a “man of the people.” 
How this delighted the 
Soviet propaganda agencies was evident 
from the amount of recognition that they 
gave to it. The reaction to Khrushchev 
had changed from the cold New York re- 
ception to one of such warmth that by 
the time that he met Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington the ruler of the Communists could 
fairly congratulate himself on having cap- 
tured his American audience. 


time that Khrushchev 


demonstration 
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Although the State Department was 
pleased about the untroubled reception of 
Khrushchev, it is hoped that our policy 
makers will not be misled by it. There is 
real danger in accepting this man, as some 
Americans merely as a pleasant, 
good-natured fellow with great energy and 
vitality and a capacity to make vigorous 
speeches. A frequent comment during and 
after his visit was, “He doesn't seem to be 
such a bad fellow.” This kind of attitude 
indicates too much an easing of our sus 
picions of Russian intentions. In view of 


have, 


the avowed principles of the communist 
ideology it could mean a serious threat to 
our security if we were to relax to the 
point where we no longer question the 
motives of the Communists. 


We may be thankful that there were no 
serious incidents during the visit of the 
head of the Russian state. But to regard 
the man as he passed himself off merely as 
a benevolent representative of Russia in 
terested only in friendly commercial com- 
petition would be a grave mistake. For if 
we do not constantly keep in mind the 
expressed aims of communist doctrine we 
may too easily be led by such demonstra- 
tions of amity into a sense of false security 
that could well mean 
United States. 


disaster for the 


Total 
581 
words 


(4) Correcting and revising. Having fin- 
ished the composition, the writer should 
check it by rereading carefully, making any 
corrections and revisions that he feels are 
necessary. The composition having been 
written rapidly under the influence of a rac- 
ing mind, the writer will likely find some 
mechanical mistakes because of the inade- 
quacy of the hand's keeping up with the 
speeding thoughts. The seven minutes, how- 
ever, which were allotted for this phase of 
the process should prove to be sufficient. 

A writer may feel that such a procedure 
for the writing of impromptu compositions 
is too mechanical. It is submitted, however, 
that under the pressure of a time limit in 
examination conditions, the student is wise 
to train himself in some kind of mechanical 
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approach so that the job of writing an im- 
promptu paper can be done efficiently and 
effectively, without confusion and _ illogic. 
Some may say that the mechanical approach 
to writing may discourage creativity. But 
the point is that there is no time for the 
awaiting of the spirit of inspiration in an 
examination situation, and little comfort 
can be taken by the writer who claims that 
sometimes he does not “feel like” writing 
and therefore did poorly on the Regents 
composition question, the STEP essay, the 
CEEB composition, or any other test of 
composition ability, The composition has 
to be written on a certain day, at a certain 
hour, within a certain time limit and num- 
ber of words, and on a certain subject. And 
whether he feels like writing at a given time 
or not, or on the choice of subjects that is 
offered, the writer still has, on such tests, the 
obligation of producing a piece of writing 
that has organization, unity, c'arity, coher- 
ence, point of view, power of expression, 
strength of content, effective style and dic- 
tion, writing that shows ability to general 


Identifying 


Recently a prominent educator 
of 
of the mosi disheartening experiences he had ever 


reported to a 


small conference curriculum workers that one 


had in his professional activities was to attach him- 
self to a pupil in a secondary school and go through 
the same educational experiences for a day. In one 
class, pupils in rotation read sections from the 
text for the entire class period; in another, the 
the 


through the day. Finally he asked a teacher whether 


teacher lectured entire period; and so on 
pupils had opportunities to participate in discus- 
sion, to take an active part in the activities of the 
class. Ife was told that discussion was something the 
pupils did in a six weeks unit in tenth grade Eng- 
lish 

educationally 


throughout America because teachers have not de- 


Pupils are being short-changed 


fined for themselves or their pupils the outcomes 
that are desired from the activities in which the 
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ize, detail, exemplify, to make allusions and 
to quote, as well as to exhibit correctness 
in grammar, spelling, sentence structure, 
pargraphing, usage, and punctuation—all 
considerations in the grading of the com- 
position—the muse of inspiration notwith- 
standing. 

Some writers may have a “built-in’’ tech- 
nique for achieving the above; they may 
seem almost unconsciously to be able to se- 
lect ideas, organize material as they go 
along, knowing what their point of view is 


and how all details are to be marshale«! in a 


of 


well-structured piece writing. Sut 
whether it is conscious or unconscious, logi- 
cal thinking and planning must go into all 
expository writing, in one way or another, 
even aside from pressure conditions. And 
the procedure described here is designed 
to aid the writer who needs some conscious 
step-by-step method of going about putting 
some significant thoughts on paper in an 
organized way, especially when he has to 
do it in competition with the hands of a 


clock. 


Outcomes 


Ihe work of the 
meaningless, and is uneducative because purpose is 


lacking 


class engages. class is largely 


Individuals are of utmost worth, and we 
as teachers must plan every class period, every ses 
sion of a club or activity group so that the experi- 
ences in which the pupils engage will contribute 
maximally to the development of each boy and girl 
Ihe 
the intellect, the formation of character 


ing of personality 


in socially approved directions development of 
the mold 
are awe-tt spiring activities [to 
teachers. But they can only proceed at a high level 
if each teacher who guides development has high 
purposes, has a clear conception of how each class 
activity, each learning experience will contribute to 
wholesome growth. 

Activity without an intrinsically worthwhile pur 
and 


fruitless 


pose is tax 


a waste of pupils’ time 
payers’ money, and teachers’ energy.—GALEN SAYLOR 


in Educational Leadership. 





Students Dislike English? 


By HAMILTON W. BROWN 


ARE YOU ANNOYED by the constant re- 
minder that English is the most disliked 
subject in the modern high school? Facts 
stated in research studies seem to be so con- 
clusive. For twenty-nine years I taught high- 
school English and enjoyed every minute of 
the time. I also have reason to believe that 
my students enjoyed the instruction from 
what they said after leaving my classes at 
the end of each year. 

Let us consider some of the reasons given 
by students for their dislike of English. 
First, they complain they must read “dead” 
material and “dry” novels. Students in my 
classes never had to read anything, When 
we introduced a piece of literature, we 
would spend several days on the study of 
the people of the era, the culture of the 
times, the author, and the problems that 
confronted him. If necessary, we studied the 
geography of the country in which the 
scenes lay. By the time this was completed, 
the students wanted to read the book or had 
already read it. This presented the problem 
of keeping the eager ones profitably em- 
ployed while the others read. Two easy ave 
nues of approach are available. Students 
may read the works of contemporaries or 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

If students do dislike English, what 
language do they like? This, we realize, 
is a facetious remark, But it highlights 
some students’ reaction to the teaching 
and learning of English in school. We 
think that this article expresses suc- 
cinctly and clearly many good ideas. 
Not many are new, and not all of them 
are fresh, but they are worth reading. 
That is what we believe and so, we 
recommend it to you. The writer is co- 
ordinator of secondary education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Pomona, California. 





other works of the same author. These aca- 
demically talented students were then asked 
to write critiques of what they had read. If 
we take time to analyze the procedure, we 
find that the class had delved into reading, 
writing, grammar, spelling, speech, punctu- 
ation, composition, history, geography, and 
sociology. Some aspects of the study always 
appealed to one class more than another, so 
the emphasis changed from year to yea! 
Since the class determined the emphasis, 
we seldom had a malingerer. 

The second complaint is usually stated, 
“I don’t like poetry and I can’t memorize.” 
I followed the general rule of not assigning 
poetry for outside reading or for homework. 
Usually I read to the class, but if a good oral 
reader could be found I would assign a 
poem ahead of time to that student for prac- 
tice before reading it aloud to the class. I do 
not believe in tearing poetry apart for study 
Study of poetry is like the study of any other 
of the aesthetics. The over-all beauty, sym- 
metry of sound, and emotional depth should 
be grasped by the student first. When he is 
ready, he will learn the mechanical tech 
niques himself. Memorization is the natural 
result of complete understanding of poetry 
I learned that the part of the poem that in- 
terested me most did not always appeal to 
the students so I let them pick whatever 
part they wanted to memorize; or if they 
wished, they could discuss or write about 
some concept found in the poem. 

This brings me to the most important 
point. I believe that today the future de- 


cency of the world rests in the hands or 
rather on the tongues of our English teach- 
ers. If we, as English teachers, fail to grasp 
the import of our job and if students con 
tinue to hate our classes, all of the ideolo 
gies of hopeless indecency and godlessness 


will grip our people, and mankind will wipe 
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itself from the face of the earth. In the Eng- 
lish class the study of literature will keep 
alive the sparks of idealism, human decency, 
hope, belief in a better world, in the value 
of life, and in the goodness of mankind. 
Therefore English teachers have become the 
evangelists who will guide mankind through 
this stormy, dark night to the dawn of a 
new day. 

Without presuming to give objectives and 
methods for English curriculum, I am going 
to name some of the motives that lay behind 
my teaching and how I attempted to re- 
veal them to students. 

(1) People are the focus of our interest. 
We must see that people are supreme in the 
universe over political systems, economics, 
and so on. These truths can be illustrated 
from Great Expectations, Babbitt, How 
Green Was My Valley, Vanity Fair, or The 
Good Earth. 

(2) Students need to know that all people 
are not upright and that some are endlessly 
confused or evil. Macbeth is a superb illus- 
tration. 

(3) Optimism still lives. Students need 
contact with sensible optimism. They need 
desperately to see that the frontiers are still 
as vast as they ever were. I commend three 
books that students enjoy very much; all are 
clearly uplifting: The Yearling, Giants in 
the Earth, and The Bent Twig. These books 
have simple themes and it behooves us to 
show students that simplicity is majestic, 
and the world is not a gruesome place in 
which to live. 

(4) Society is worth studying and students 
should be encouraged to study novels based 
on our national life exemplifying demo- 
cratic ideals. My students enjoyed Main 
Street, The Crisis, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, and Our Town. They 


Arrowsmith, 
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would possibly enjoy and derive benefit 
from The Grapes of Wrath and Alice 
Adams. 

(5) Moral and spiritual values can be 
caught and appreciated by the student from 
his reading. We can devise reading lists that 
will bring out the understanding of the 
supernatural, racial problems, life after 
death, the value of the human soul and 
mind, and many other concepts. Suffice to 
say that great pieces of literature that have 
been the products of the mind and soul of 
many masterful American are 
bound to reveal the moral fibers that bind 
our democratic world together. 

(6) And finally let me mention poetry 
again, for some may think I meant to avoid 
it. | always taught a considerable amount of 


authors 


poetry. The conscience of a race lies in its 
poems, and real poetry reveals the ideals of 
living for which all teachers are struggling. 
I would encourage—but not compel—my stu- 
dents to read or to listen to the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, the lyrics of Shelley and Keats, 
Milton on his blindness, Poe’s ““The Bells” 
and “Annabel Lee,” 
later works, Holmes’s humorous views of 


some of Longfellow’s 


life, Robert Frost’s studies of New England 
and Carl Sandburg’s of industry. I would 
certainly read Edwin Markham’s “The Man 
with the Hoe” 
James Weldon Johnson’s “The Creation.” 


and his “Quatrain” and 


A good teacher can strengthen the moral 
and spiritual fiber of the next generation 
with carefully selected poetry better than 
with any other pedagogical tool. 

Let me close with this bit of philosophy. 
If our objective in teaching English is to 
show boys and girls the way to a better and 
fuller life, and the above suggestions are 
used judiciously, our students will rate Eng- 
lish as their favorite subject. 


One of the most insidious effects of a basically practical emphasis in education is to convert education 
into a religion with a more or less elaborate dogma.—Frep N. KEerincer in the School Review. 





The Influence of the Teacher 


By RICHARD THOMPSON 


I'M QUITE suRE that many of you can re- 
member one teacher in particular who has 
influenced and impressed you. The man I 
remember best was my high-school Engiish 
teacher. He was rather short, had dark hair 
and medium complexion, and he was a 
“sharp” dresser. The mental picture which 
I've just sketched offers a profile of any of 
a thousand men, but the man who filled 
this profile influenced me to a great extent. 

Mr. Hartman was by no means an aver- 
age person. One could readily pick him out 
of a crowd through his mobile face, expres- 
sive eyes, and his fast, witty pace of con- 
versation. The whole thing about Mr. 
Hartman was that he had a special trick, a 
method of making you do things which 
you really hadn't thought of doing. 

This aura of energy and personal mag- 
netism seemed to hover about him, and one 
could not help but become wrapped up in 
his engaging personality. He was not one 
to whom you would come and say, “I can’t 
do this, or I’m sure it can’t be done,” for 
he was not of an easygoing temperament. 
He had, and still has, a driving force, 
which most people become involved with 
in spite of themselves, 





EDITORS’ NOTE 

On the occasion of his address to the 
1950 Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, President 
Truman chose for his topic, “My Fa- 
vorite Teacher.” It turned out to be his 
third-grade teacher. As she was still liv- 
ing, the newspapers carried her picture 
on the front page the next day. It is a 
common experience for many of us to 
credit a particular teacher for affecting 
our outlook on life. This is the case 
here. Our author is from Plymouth, 
Michigan. 





Yet in spite of these wave lengths of drive 
which emanated from him, there were peo- 
ple who were not affected. These he could 
not tolerate. His pet peeve was people who 
were lax and uncreative, so in this sense 
my favorite instructor was a snob. Still if 
one were slow but willing, he could sense 
this, and would take the bellows of his wit 
and sarcasm and fan that spark of energy 
and creativity which lies dormant in most 
people. He would magnify, nurture, and 
pamper it until one gained a sense of one’s 
own power to do well, giving most of us 
the necessary confidence for our first year 
at college. 

The first time I became involved with 
Mr. Hartman and his “power” was out of 
school proper at the junior play tryouts. I 
had shown up at these tryouts with no in- 
tention of trying out, but with a cocky 
“This should be a good laugh” attitude. 
Mr. Hartman loved cocky people. He would 
either tear down the cockiness and show 
up the inferiority which lay beneath, or he 
would see some good use into which the 
attitude could be channeled. Such was my 
case, as somehow he must have thought he 
saw a tiny glimmer of creativity in me, for 
he taunted and jibed that I was not man 
enough to try out. Well, I wasn’t going to 
be slighted; for I not only tried out but I 
got the part. This started me out on a satis- 
fying hobby of amateur theatrics. 

In the schoolroom the results were the 
same, Mr. Hartman was unmerciful with 
slackers and people with defeatist attitudes. 
Yet he showed a spark of kindness to those 
the 
which made us strain for a compliment or 


in whom he saw stubborn element 
a bit of praise. 

This was the way he operated, It was an 
antagonistic relationship; he was always 
jabbing, criticizing, pushing, and yet the 
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man was not looked upon as an ogre. He 
was truly respected among those few who 
fought for achievement and he was re- 
spected in a more fearful tone by those who 
were not in his favor. 

In spite of this odd relationship between 
pupil and teacher, he was human enough 
to be concerned about his students. I re- 
member one of the last days of my senior 
this. The 


period was almost over and Mr. Hartman 


rhetoric class when I learned 
was pounding home the last of the day's 
lesson. I was not interested, however, as I 
was basically employed in a conversation 
Mr. 


would tolerate no competition while he 


with Nancy (now my wife). Hartman 
held the floor, so he made quite a few 
pointed comments, the sum total of which 
was for me to shut up. However I persisted 
and, well, it must have not been my day 
because for some reason, which is still un 


known to me, I jumped to my feet, strode 


down the aisle, and bellowed, “I’m going 


to lunch—and you just try and stop me!” 
Mr. Hartman’s reaction showed up in his 
face, as did most things. His jaw became 
slack and his eyes became positively round 
in their incredulity; he was truly shocked. 

He did not fly into a rage and order me 
out of the room. He evidently realized that 
this was not me talking, and that some- 
thing must have touched off my temper, as 
he said in a calm voice after recovering 
himself, “Come back here.” I was beyond 
reason, however, and I stormed out of the 
room yelling, “I'll see you in the princi- 


’ 


pal’s office.” Upon my recovery I wondered 
why I had done what I had done, No rea- 
son came to my mind, and I was quite em- 


The 


class was soon dismissed, and Nancy told 


barrassed at my actions. rest of the 


me that Mr. Hartmin wanted to talk to me. 
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I went up to his room not knowing what 
to expect, opened the door, and found him 
sitting in his usual position—on his high 
stool. There was still a slight trace of in- 
credulity on his face. What followed held 
no stern rebuttal, no furious punishment, 
only talk. He implored me to tell him what 
he might possibly have done to offend me. 
I, of course, said that he had done nothing. 
He immediately launched out onto an in- 
vestigation concerning any possible aca- 
demic pressure I was under: was I fighting 
with Nancy, or was there trouble at home? 

His concern flabbergasted me and then 
pleased me, as I felt honored to be of any 
concern to a person whom I held in such 
high esteem. I assured him that I was en 
tirely at fault and possibly I just chose that 
moment to blow off general tensions. He 
this 
apologies. It did not end there, however 


seemed to accept and my fumbling 
He called home and had a long conference 


with my parents, asking them what my 
general behavior was, and if there were 
difficulties at home which I held from him. 
My parents evidently satisfied him, for he 
never mentioned the incident again. 
Moments and experiences like these took 
Mr. Hartman out of the class of assembly- 
teachers and him an honored 


line gave 


place in my memory. Despite the odd 
methods he used to get through to people, 
he was in every sense human. 

This man has done more to influence and 
interest me in my chosen field (which, in 
cidentally, is high-school English) than the 
whole complement of my grade-school and 
Because of his 


high-school instructors. 


unique method he awakened me aca 
demically and gave me the outside-of-the 
family guidance which so many adolescents 


of today need and unconsciously crave. 


Teachers pretend to know more than they do; they talk a great deal repeating the talk of the texts. 


Ihe students repeat the talk of the 


Forum, 


talk of the text 


talkers.—NATHANIEL CANTOR in the Educational 





School Library in Action 


By TOM J. COLE 


GUIDANCE OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND in any 
phase of the high-school program; how- 
ever, the school librarianship offers one of 
the more advantageous avenues for effec- 
tive counseling of teen-age boys and girls. 
Why is the librarian in such a strategic po- 
sition relative to guidance? Numerous rea- 
sons might be given, but some of the more 
cogent answers are these: (1) The librarian 
does not assign any student grades; there- 
fore, she does not encounter the animosity 
that sometimes accompanies grade reports. 
(2) The librarian does not assign any home- 


work; therefore, she does not infringe upon 


The 


school librarian is likely to encounter stu- 


the student’s out-of-school time. (3) 
dents quite frequently and at times when 
they are really in need of some help in 
finding class material, recreational reading, 
or music, or simply when they may be 
browsing to satisfy curiosity or to kill time. 

[he opportunities are almost all direct 
contact guidance; however, there are guid 
ance opportunities of an indirect nature. 
(Among these should be listed a library shelf 
devoted to occupational books, and a 
pamphlet file. Students should feel free to 
look among a variety of readable and fac- 
tual material concerning a wide range of 
occupational choices. Another shelf might 


be devoted to reading materials—both fact 





EDITORS’ NOTE 


This article addressed to principals, 
teachers, and librarians has several 
good points on the guidance function 
of the school library. It is written in an 
easy-to-follow style, and the suggestions 
made by the author seem to us to be 
practical. He is a faculty member of 
Northern Illinois State College, De- 
Kalb, Illinois. 





and fiction—growing out of or reflecting 
occupational experiences. Care should be 
exercised in the selection of these titles in 
order to prevent an individual from gain 
ing either a halo or unfavorable impres 
sion about certain occupations. For ex 
ample, the youngster who might read Wal. 
pole’s The Cathedral or Wharton's Sum 
mer is not likely to be favorably impressed 
with the 
through either Miss Milton or Charity. On 


role of a librarian as reflected 


the other hand, the same student might 


appreciate the librarian as portiayed by 
Winston Churchill's Lucretia Penniman in 
Coniston. Students need to be able to see 
both sides of an occupational picture 

The college catalogue shelf of the school 
library may also prove to be a stimulating 
and directing influence in the lives of high 
school youngsters. Variety here is essential 
also. Students are interested in many dil 
ferent career possibilities and the require- 
ments therefor. They need to know that 
various schools and colleges exist to aid 
them in achieving their lifetime occupa 
tional desires and requirements. By all 
means, the college catalogues should be 
current editions; otherwise, their usefulness 
diminishes. 

The bulletin board is another effective in- 
direct means of helping students help them- 
selves. It provides a real opportunity for the 
librarian to demonstrate her ability to sell 
an idea. If the boards are made attractive 
and informative—students will do the work 


under the librarian’s supervision—theit 


drawing power is grea! 
The 


unique position in her opportunities to 


high-school librarian occupies a 
guide, for her efforts need not be limited to 
the students but may extend to teachers, 
especially inexperienced ones. She may aid 


them by explaining the services of the li 
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brary to the uninitiated and by keeping all 
teachers advised as to new accessions or new 
services offered by her department. Of 
course, she will need to proceed slowly with 
her guidance plan for the faculty; otherwise, 
the resulting ill will may prove more detri- 
mental than the good accomplished. 

So whether a student is seeking vocational 
guidance or help in problems regarding 
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posture, etiquette, good grooming, person- 
ality development, or sex instruction, the 
librarian does have an unusual opportunity 
to serve in what is too often a neglected 
area. To these services, add the librarian’s 
potential for guiding the various members 
of the instructional staff, and the conclusion 
is that she is no longer limited in her duties 
to being “keeper of the books.” 


The Librarian in the Development of Critical Thinking 


Critical thinking is something we do with more 
or less success every day of our decision-making 
adult lives. Because the pressures of life demand a 
stream of decisions 


continuous learning how to 


make a decision, learning how to think critically 
and to come to a valid conclusion, is important in 
the educational process. It is so important that it 
warrants specific attention in the curriculum from 
the elementary grades through high school and col- 
lege. It is so important that opportunity should be 
made to use the techniques of critical thinking in 
every class every day. It is so important that it re- 
quires the efforts of teachers and librarians, work- 
ing together, cooperatively, knowingly 

Ihe process of critical thinking entails all the 
techniques of analytical research. It involves, but 
goes far beyond, fact-finding which, with its accom- 
panying report, completes the process of research too 
many times in too many schools, Fact-finding is a 
form of research; but it is not the only kind and 
it may or may not lead to critical thinking. The 
assignment of a report—for example, a report on 
Greek temples—is apt to mean a fact-finding excur- 
sion on the eve of the due date and a “reporting” of 
have 
small] 


The teacher's task ends with 


facts, intact and in mint condition, which 


preferably been found by the librarian in 
compass in one book 
the assignment of the report and the reception of 
rediscovered facts; the student's with a bit of copy 
ing; and the librarian’s with a routine location of 
“something” on the subject. In the procedure, all 
elements of critical thinking are lacking. 

An assignment which requires analytical research, 
on the other hand, involves the student in the 
process of critical thinking from the beginning of 
his assignment to the end. The tea ‘t's methods 
will change somewhat, and the h a 


enlisted in the solution of a problem 


will be 
A requires 
the use of techniques far different from those used 
in assisting in a Student, 
teacher, and librarian will work together as a team, 


fact-finding venture. 


not as unrelated units, each one pursuing his own 
particular pleasure 

What, then, is the role of the teacher's co-player, 
the librarian, in the development of critical think- 
ing? 
ball! He 
through training and experience the earmarks of 


He must not fumble the must know 
analytical research. He must, fiyst and foremost, de- 
tect the fact that he stands in the presence of an 
incipient thinker. His clues are to be found, not in 
signals called by the teacher, but in the way the 
student requests assistance; in his attitude toward 
his assignment; in the very flame of creativity which 
glows in his countenance. 

He must recognize a hypothesis and stand ready 
to exhibit a firm belief in its plausibility. He must 
be certain not to provide the answer if the hy- 
pothesis has already been tested. He must neither 
deflate nor deflect. He must know when to leave the 
student to his own devices, when to offer assistance. 

He must prod the student through consultation 
to learn for himself what data are needed. He must 
demonstrate to the student without “teaching” the 
information for 
both the 
technique and the requested material. He must not 


value of knowing how to locate 


himself and at the same time uncover 
be “beforehanded” with information 

The librarian must watch for and encourage the 
proper methods of note taking; he must watch for 
and discourage the notation of data unrelated to the 
question. He must through conversation probe for 
moments of critical analysis as the student turns up 
one point after another. He must encourage the stu- 
dent to reach a sound conclusion on the basis of 
evidence found. 

The librarian must 
His task is that of and a 
stimulus to critical thinking. His job is to com 
begun by the teacher.—HAzet 
ADELE PULLING in the California Journal of Secondary 


Education. 


“stand by and stand ready.” 
“abettor of research” 


plete the process 





THE VIRUS “W” 


By AMELIA JO WIER 


“AREN'T YOU GOING TO ORDER THE WORK- 
BOOKS to use with the senior English class?” 
the principal asked me, at the opening of 
the term, a year or two ago. “Heavens no!” I 
exclaimed. He looked at me without reply, 
but rather puzzled. Now I exclaim still more 
strongly against them. Students cannot be 
taught English effectively by means of labor- 
saving devices. 

Dependence upon workbooks of every 
sort is undoubtedly one of the various 
causes of the intellectual anemia among so- 
called students in secondary schools and col- 
leges. Fortunately some few protests against 
use of them are being heard.’ But the short- 
cut books, designed for the teacher who has 
too little time for too many pupils, continue 
to be produced, Samples continue to come 
to the desk of the college teacher. One 
labeled an approach to college reading has 


* Dr. Banesh Hoffmann of Queens College, Flush- 
ing, New York, considers the serious problem of 
penalizing best minds who really consider the cor- 
rectness of the so-called “best answers.” American 
Scholar, XXVIII (Spring, 1959), 195-202. Professor 
Jacques Barzun, in his book, The House of Intellect 
(1959), approves of Dr. Hoffmann’s article. 





EDITORS’ NOTE 


Our friends who teach English tell us 
that the use of workbooks has a few 
advantages but many more disadvan- 
tages. They raise the question, “How 
can students learn to write better, or 
for that matter develop an ability for 
correct usage, when they write one 
word to fill out the sentence already 
printed in a workbook?” Apparently, 
there is no easy approach to learning 
the skills of writing and usage. Here is 
one English teacher who writes with 
feeling on the antiworkbook position. 
Her address is department of English, 
Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia. 





the same vices as the others: multiple choice 
with a square to mark the proper number 
(whether for vocabulary or for the central 


idea of a paragraph); underlining correct 
spelling; labeling C by correct sentences. 
The only value of workbooks is their 
economy in time, They rarely have an index 
so that a student needing to know about a 
participle can find the relevant exercises. 
Units of grammar are seldom related to 
whole themes; drill sentences have no con- 
tinuity of thought, even though the compi- 
lers may boast of having selected them from 
student themes. By way of spelling drills, 
merely underlining the incorrect form is the 
only requirement. The workbooks for liter- 
ature serve largely as review and testing de- 
vices. Matching numbers of a list of authors 
to a corresponding list of titles is standard 
procedure. Aspects of literary background 
or spot passages of famous quotations are 
easily matched to a set of names. For inter- 
pretations the student also marks an X at 
one of four numbers. Hardly ever do these 
books call for an entire sentence to be writ- 
“work- 
books”! Small wonder that semiliterate sub- 
freshmen have such difficulties when asked 
to write a paragraph describing the class 


ten out. How ironic the very name 


room, or expressing opinions about a tele- 
vision program, or any other elementary 
communication. One such student, but one 
who displays mind, said to me recently, “I 
never really wrote a paper in high school. 
We just read books and matched authors.” 

How much does the student ever work 
on a lesson? After he comes to class, he can 
hastily put his marks down the margin, 
without even bothering to read the sen- 
tences or the four words among which he is 
to choose. Or as frequently, he can glance 
at the pattern of the X marks of his neigh- 
bor, who might have the reputation for 
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being a brain. The teacher is likely to ask 
for grades to be called out as she records 
them, or perhaps get the bright students 
from another upper class to check them by 
the answer book. The high score, 85 or 98, 
is duly recorded; the lesson, never learned, 
is dismissed; the remainder of the booklet 
is discarded at the final week. As a result, 
the next year the class begins at the same 
point as before with elementary matters: 
What are the parts of speech? How do we 
distinguish between lie and lay, sit and set? 
Mark C by the correct answers. One stu- 
dent asked, “Why do we always do the very 
same grammar for every year, from sixth 
grade through the senior?” 

Recently these maladies became all the 
more noticeable when I discovered the ma- 
lignancy of workbooks in typing classes, in 
general science, and in physical education! 
With 150 high-school seniors I was attempt- 
ing what seemed a most elementary project. 
Letters were to be written to various col- 
leges asking for catalogues, and to museums 
and art galleries, to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, asking for free ma- 
terial. Genuine requests for letters of ref- 
erence were written, and genuine letters of 
application for real jobs. “Do you mean 
we are to mail these letters?’’ one girl ex- 
claimed; she had apparently never before 
been aware of the reality of the problem. 
But to get these missives ready for mailing 
took an inordinate amount of rewriting, re- 
vising and recopying. 

With a few exceptions, these rather ma- 
ture young people had difficulty in expres- 
sing a few simple sentences to ask for a 
college catalogue, or to order a garment. 
But sample letters they had brought along 
from their typing class showed full para- 
graphs, coherent, clear, mature in vocabu- 
lary and in idiom, “If you can write a good 
letter like that in typing class, why is it so 


f 


hard to do a good, clear letter of applica- 
tion for a summer job, a letter here in our 
class?” 


“Oh, in typing class we have a workbook 
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with all the sentences or paragraphs al- 
ready given. All we have to do is to put 
them in the proper form on the paper.” 
That girl's offhand reply revealed to me the 
extent of the disease. Thinking up one's 
own sentences is too hard! 

In the same high school, I was called 
upon to take a class of ninth graders for a 


few days, in English and geography. These 


children were almost entirely unable to 
apply the principles of grammar with 
which their lessons dealt. After working fo 
some time with sentences at the blackboard 
or orally, some said, “Let's get back to the 
workbook. That’s easier.” Their thinking 
powers could not stand the strain. Yet thei: 
marks on the sheets from the workbooks, 
the ones already graded, were invariably 
high. Still the speech was largely illiterate 
Papers produced for geography were almost 
wholly transcriptions of passages from the 
National Geographic. With so little curi 
osity to look up the pronunciations of new 
odd words, these youngsters were also un 
able to read their own papers aloud intelli 
gently. Consequently, now when a young 
man aspiring to college tells me he “made 
a 94 average in English” I withhold judg- 
ment until he reads aloud, or does a ma 
ture paper during a supervised class period 

At present, for a class of forty noncredit 
subfreshmen, I am again reduced to—or ex 
perimenting with—a workbook type of text 
As usual, thirty 
sentences done in the workbook method are 


the scores on twenty o1 
higher than ithe scores on the paragraphs 
that represent the use of the student's own 
vocabulary with his own intellectual equip- 
ment. 

How can a young man stand alone, with- 
out a prop? One day I gave this exercise 
“List 
which you have learned this semester dur- 
ing any course. Give the meaning or illus 
trate by a proper sentence.” 


during a class period: ten words 


A few were strong enough to endure 
through eight explanations. Most of the 
exertions were of this nature: 
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“Reverie”: 
The 


evenly. “Naive” is the center 


the bugle sound that wakes up soldiers 


“tattered” man is one who “totter,” un- 
aisle of a church 


“Parish”: I am about to parish to dealth [sic]. 


Yet, in a multiple-guess-book, anyone might 
slide a proper X by one of these: 
cretinous (“written for the most part by cretinous 


goons”) 


1. scabrous 2. invidious 3g. idiotic 4. vicious 


cast (“the philosophical cast of thought’) 


1. bent 2. overthrow 3. support 4. rut 


What remedy? What alleviation for this 
distress?? Obviously, more teachers for fewer 
students, More teachers who are aware of 
the therapeutic development of mental 
muscles in their charges, rather than those 
dedicated to making more money or at- 
tempting futilely to give equal education 
to every adolescent, even those who loaf 
through classes. 


*Helen R. Lowe, “Solomon or Salami,” Atlantic, 
CCIV (November, 1959), 128-131. 
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The use of lay assistants, and interns 
may have the “certification re 
quirements” but who are able thinkers and 
readers or even writers is suggested. More 


who not 


time for oral reading and interpretation by 
students is essential. 

Use mechanized devic * like opaque pro- 
jectors for more classes. These literally X- 
ray a student's papers in the presence of his 
fellows, with all the merits or defects. Simi- 
larly television will be able to show cha 
acteristic problems. Yet these mechanized 
continued 
HARD work on the part of students and 
teachers. 


devices will not substitute for 


One learns chietly by doing—by practice, 
by disciplined exercise—just as certain ail 
ments call for flexing the muscles to prevent 
atrophy. 


*Henry Chauncey, 
Teacher,” Atlanti¢ 


“The Plight of the 
November, 1959), 122-124 


English 


The Meanings of Grades 


Thus, we find three different meanings of grades: 
the grade as representing individual performance 
and proficiency, the grade which represents com- 
petitive achievement vis-d-vis others (including the 
teacher), and the grade which represents the 
achievement of some standard of performance. 

It is conceivable that a grade could mean any 
combination of two or all three of these typical 
meanings. A student may be doing his best and 
excel over his classmates. A student may excel over 
his classmates and achieve the highest standards of 
performance. Or a student may do his best, excel 
over his competition, and achieve the perfection 
demanded of his field of endeavor. 

Trouble in understanding the meaning of grades 
arises from assuming that grades mean only one 
thing: in modern education that is usually com- 
petition with others in the classroom—the so-called 
bell-shaped curve. When grades only mean that the 
student has excelled over his competition, we can 
never be sure that an “A” 
in an “A” 


in high school will result 
in college, unless the competition is 


identical. Likewise, when grades refer solely to in 
dividual proficiency we may find that a student is 
doing his best and yet falling far short of his com 
petition, or short of the performance demanded by 
the standard in the field. If the standards in the 
field of endeavor are particularly low, then it is 
conceivable that everybody will exceed those stand 
ards; on the other hand, if the standards are ex 
ceptionally high, then it is likely that everyone will 
fail in his attempt to pass. 

What do grades mean? They mean at least three 
things. The grade may mean that a student is as 
proficient as he can be with the subject matter. The 
grade may mean that the student competes success 
fully against others. The grade may mean that the 
student has reached a standard of achievement as 
set by society for some occupation or profession. A 
grade may mean any of these things. The meanings 
of grades become confused when we try to transfer 
meaning from one area of discourse to another 
Harry A. Grace in the Peabody Journal of Educa 
tion. 





What Do They Think of Us? 


By JACK DOWN 


I THINK THERE IS OFTEN THE FEELING 
among those of the teaching profession on 
all levels that the general public does not 
have complete respect or confidence in the 
abilities of teachers. This feeling shows up 
in students’ attitudes as gleaned from their 
parents; in remarks about “eggheads’’; and 
in many other ways. At a recent Business- 
Industry-Education Day I had an opportu- 
nity to see some of this attitude in action 
and may I say it was rather devastating. 
First, let me state that this is not to be a 
criticism of any one place of business or of 
the personnel involved. I am sure the very 
people who did what I am about to describe 
have the kindest of words for teachers in 
general. They would truthfully deny any in- 
tent to defile and would be honestly indig- 
nant that the charge is being laid to them. 
gut let the actions speak for themselves; if I 
have misread them, then my humble apol- 
ogies. But I do not think I am wrong. 
After a most interesting day visiting a 
large business operation we ended in the of- 
fice of the top executive, where we had a 
complimentary and short speech. Then, it 
was suggested that we must be tired and in 
need of relaxation and that we all must 
surely need drinks. This is when the atmos- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

When in Rome, should members of 
the teaching profession do as the Ro- 
mans do? Or should they act as their 
own desires dictate regardless of the 
public image of teachers in a particular 
community? If anyone thinks that these 
are unrealistic questions, he might hold 
his instant = until he has read this 
short piece. The author says that the 
story is true. Would you act as he 
acted? The author is a resident of East 
Lansing, Michigan. 





phere changed. I felt at once that we were 
all on exhibit. We were being watched, but 
for what reason I did not then know. 

It was immediately obvious that about 
half of the group were not too familiar with 
mixed drinks, but a few did exhibit knowl.- 
edge and ordered an assortment, much to 
the glee of those mixing them. Why a simple 
order of a whisky sour by a kindergarten 
teacher should elicit such mirth still didn’t 
penetrate, 

Then those who were taking the orders 
started on the portion of the group that 
hadn't professed a particular interest. They 
were told in soothing terms that it was all 
right, for the teachers in previous years had 
done it—in fact, to the extent that some of 
them became quite tipsy. And we were in- 
formed that anyone who didn’t specify an 
order would be given a “surprise.” So the 
group were served and we sat there waiting 
and sipping and drinking, looking like a 
bunch of kids hiding behind the barn tak- 
ing our first smoke, while the local business 
people sat around and watched. 

It was then I realized what was happening. 
In utter contemptuousness we were being 
goaded into making fools of ourselves. We 
were being slyly observed. A group of un- 


sophisticated fuddy-duddies drinking drinks 


we couldn't manage. We stood for their own 
old 
their fifth-grade teacher, their senior-high 
teachers, and now they had us in their hold. 
They had us where they could show us up 


teachers—their kindergarten teacher, 


to be the fools they were sure we were, and 
they were doing it. This was their chance to 
laugh. 

Let me say again, in all honesty they 
would have denied such intentions. They 
would be righteously indignant that this in- 
terpretation was being made, but again I 
am sure I am right. I don’t know whether 
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they got their laughs this year. We were 
told that we were not having so much fun 
as did the group the year before. Obviously, 
they weren't. It was obvious that we were 
frustrating them in their unconscious at- 
tempt, and the fact that I had seen this and 
had refused a drink of any sort was doubly 
frustrating and hard to take. I was urged at 
least twelve times to have “something.” Fi- 
nally I got a chance to leave and left most 
of the rest sitting there uncomfortably. 
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I wonder what they will tell the teachers 
next year. I don’t know for sure, but I feel 
that again, the same scene will be there, 
with the businessmen and 
-women sitting there, arms crossed, watch- 
ing the teachers, hoping a few will look 
foolish, perhaps foolish enough so they can 
get a little revenge on the poor bumbling 
people, the people who held them in subju- 
gation for twelve to sixteen years of their 
lives. 


“successful” 


Industrial Arts Reappraised 


What part, exactly, does industrial arts play in 
the educative process? 

First, industrial arts is a means of making ideas 
Many of the 
need “substance” if they are to make an adequate 


real. ideas dealt with in classrooms 
impact on learners. If wood and metal and clay 
can make abstract concepts clear or clearer, then 
they should be utilized where they fit. If wire and 
transformers and meters, for example, can clarify 
ratio concepts in mathematics, then they should be 
used, And if printing presses and type can help 
youngsters develop fuller “mass communication” 
concepts, then they should be put to such use. 

These things are not used instead of ideas. They 
are used to make the ideas mean more to young- 
sters, to make the ideas more useful. They are 
used to make concept foundations more solid, to 
enable learners to develop reliable meanings before 
proceeding to further abstractions. 

At the Bronx High School of Science, where the 
bright child is the typical child, every student takes 
a certain industrial arts work as a 
vehicle to test his ideas in physical things. Ideas 
and things—good education takes account of both. 

Second, industrial arts acquaints youngsters with 
industry. No phenomenon is more symbolic of our 
than the industrial 
field in 
helps learners to understand and contribute to that 


technology, but only one subject demonstrates it 


amount of 


time and place technology. 


Every subject-matter modern education 


The material “stuff” of modern industry must be 


encountered with the senses—many senses—if it is to 
be known. The steels and magnesiums of modern 
industry must be bent, twisted and pounded if they 
are to be truly known. 

There must be first-hand contact with all man- 
ner of material—glass, plastics, clay, mortar, paper, 
And 
skills developed with industry's products—engines, 
generators, furniture and fabrics. And there must 
be skills, too, for hammers and 
saws, and lathes, and milling machines, and weld 
ing torches. There must be skills for production 
and also skills for appreciative consumption. And of 
course there must be a basis for intelligent choice 


wood, cloth and on and on there must be 


industry's tools 


of occupation, for discovery of interests and apti 
tudes. 

Then, third, industrial arts provides creative 
crafts activities which minister to the ego in some 
forms and to the pocketbook in others. To be able 
to repair a leaking faucet or replace a burned fuse 
is to possess useful skills. To know something of 
paint for use in and on one’s home is to possess use 
ful knowledge. To know how to treat the family 
car and the power lawn mower in terms of safety, 
efficiency and personal satisfaction is to know some- 
thing worth knowing. And certainly to create for 
the joy of creating needs no justification, however 
humble the product. The word “create” can fit a 
lamp which gives light as well as it can fit a statue 
or a canvas or a manuscript.—Cart GersracuT in 
New York State Education. 
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\ REFUTATION 
Gerald Raftery’s article, 
Psychologists! 


our editor appended the following invitation, 


When CH published 
“I Don’t Mistrust All 
’ (December, 1959 pages 211-213), 
which appe ared in the editor's note accompany 
The columns of CH are 
available to any psychologist who finds the 


ing this article 


context of the article controversial.” Among the 
retorts which we have by Dr 
Rosa A. Hagin represents an interesting rebut 
.al, a response clinical in its approach and yet 


received, the one 


tinged with controlled vituperations. Dr, Hagin, 
who has been a school psychologist for ten years, 
dissects Mr. Raftery’s contribution with a 
sharply honed scalpel. We are pleased to pre 
sent a portion of her letter in this column 
I feel that I must protest Mr. Raftery’s 
paper since it does such an injustice to schoal 
psychology. I know of Mr. Raftery’s reputation 
as a writer of juvenile fiction. Apparently he is 
this article is both 
fictional in that 
\ good deal of 
is available (e.g., School Psycholo- 
gists at Mid-Century and The Psychologist on 
the School Staff, publications of the American 
Association; Psychologists in Ac- 
tion, one of the Headline books Ap- 
parently Mr. Raftery prefers to trust his own 
omniscience from the vantage point of a junior- 
library. Both bibli- 
ography are absent. His sources do not serve 


running true to form, for 
juvenile and fictional. It is 
resort to facts 


rarely does he 


information 


Psyc hologic al 


series). 


high-school citations and 


him well, because there are a number of errors 
in his brief article 

“Statement: ‘I have never heard of a success- 
ful or experienced classroom teacher becoming a 
school psychologist.’ 

Fact: A check of the biographical entries of 
the first hundred names listed alphabetically in 
the school psychology division of A.P.A. shows 
that before becoming school psychologists 62 
per cent have been teachers, principals, or 
superintendents; 22 per cent have been gradu- 
ate assistants or college instructors; 4 per cent 
were parent counselors, and 12 per cent worked 
in college or community clinics 

“Statement: ‘As far as teachers are concerned, 
the school psychologists seem to avoid them 
studiously. It seems to be contrary to their code 
to interview the instructors of a disturbed child.’ 

“Fact: Most of our referrals are initiated by 
teachers, and case conferences with teachers are 
an integral part of our work with any referral. 


work with 
service programs such as child study, test inter 


Furthermore, we teachers on in 
pretation, and curriculum workshops 
“Statement: ‘But then 
never have the harried parents and teachers 
referred to them for treatment.’ 
“Fact: Referrals 
purely educational 


these psychologists 


(except those made for a 


recommendation, such as 
grade placement) invole at least one parent con 
ference. Sometimes parents refer their own chil 
dren. Many 


parents for prolonged counseling, but refer pa 


school psychologists do not see 
rents who need this sort of service to community 
agencies organized for this purpose 

“Statement: ‘There is no way of checking re 
sults.’ 

“Fact farther 
facts. Much research is being done to evaluate 


Nothing could be from the 


the results of psychotherapy, placement in spe 


cial classes for the gifted and retarded. The cur 

rent issue of Psychological Abstracts contains 

more than two hundred entries in this area 
“Statement: “They always meet their young 

customers one at a time.’ 

“Fact: He should see our play groups 
“Statement: ‘A delinquent child: is usually 

performer for an audience.’ 

“Fact: How about the withdrawn 
“Statement: ‘In England . 
gressor is isolated or expelled.’ 

‘Fact: My recent visit to the Portman Clinic 
in London and my regular reading of the British 
Journal of Mental Health show this to be un 
true. 


child? 
the young trans 


British methods are much like our own, 
except that they have residential treatment 
centers and clinical facilities more readily avail 
able. 

“Statement: “The job carries a lot of 
leisure.’ 

“Fact: He's kidding! 

“Statement: ‘Some of these cures take place in 
Marine boot camp.’ 

“Fact: Disturbed boys seldom pass induction 
standards or last through basic training. Has he 
read Ginzberg et al. on The Ineffective Soldier? 

“Mr. Raftery’s article is juvenile: 

1) In its ‘It’s just the 
[psychologists] I've met who seem to be a little 
bit wackier than their clients.’ 

“(2) In its overblown similes—‘As a result of 
this, pupils fof years ago] walked softly like 
Swiss mountaineers in constant fear of an immi- 
nent avalanche.’ 


exaggerations ones 
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He uses de- 
linquent, disturbed, and neurotic as synonyms. 

“Most juvenile of all is Mr. Raftery’s failure 
to understand the changing urban area where 
he works. Social changes have affected the com- 
munities, the schools, and the family structure 
there. Moreover meager city budgets have cut 


(3) In its inaccurate vocabulary 


school, agency, and psychological services at a 
time when they are most needed, It is pointless 
to blame school psychologists as these changes 
make themselves felt in Mr. Raftery’s book 
lined ivory tower 

“I do not wish to imply that school psycho- 
logical services are beyond reproach; they are 
not. Their quality will improve as reasonable 
educators offer constructive criticisms. With so 
much that needs to be said about school psy- 
chology, it is a shame that Mr. Raftery’s glitter- 
ing style serves only to confuse, anger, and mis 
inform.” 

AN EPILOGUE: If Mr. Raftery’s article 
maligns the self-respect of the school psycholo- 
gist and casts aspersion upon his contribution 
then it is time that 
those who are engaged in this special type of 


to the educational scene, 
service speak up and attempt to dispel erro 
neous impressions. There is ample indication that 
Mr. Raftery may not be alone in his thoughts 
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In view of other manuscripts which we have re 
ceived on this topic as well as the result of ex 
amining articles concerned with similar themes 
appearing in forty-odd educational periodicals 
which we receive each month, the school psy 
Raftery's admon 
ishment as a clarion call to action 

Lest 
CH's position in this matter, may we reiterat 
our editorial policy that we consider for pub 
lication manuscripts which deal with phases of 
our educational process in a forthright manner 


chologists should consider Mr 


there be some confusion concerning 


The members of the editorial staff may not even 
be in full sympathy with what the contributor 
may say, but they will not deny his right to say 
what he has to say if it is concerned with a seg 
ment of education which is of interest to our 
read rs. 

Incidentally, may we refer you to an article 
which appeared in the December, 1958, issue of 
CH: “The Psychiatrist Teacher” by 
Leon Mones, Although this article was con 
cerned with the psychiatrist rather than the psy 


chologist, the teacher was encouraged to adopt 


and the 


an appreciative and co-operative attitude to 
ward those engaged in performing such special 
services for our pupils 

JoserH GREEN 
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FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Your Life in the Family by KATHLEEN 

Ruopes and Merna A. SAMPLeEs. Chicago: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1959. 448 pages, 

$4.40. 

Your Life in the Family should be helpful to 
any homemaking teacher, especially one offering 
her students an opportunity to delve into all of 
the aspects of home economics which contribute 
to happy home life. There has been a need for 
a text that presents an insight to the various 
areas of homemaking for both boys and girls. 
Homemaking is not reserved for one sex nor, 
as the author has pointed out, is “family living 
compartmentalized in real life.” 

The book is divided into four units: (1) Why 
are families important to our society? (2) How 
can you give a child a good start in life? (3) 
What makes for family well-being? (4) What 
makes a family a going concern? In these units 
are integrated the topics we are accustomed to 
seeing in homemaking texts from family rela- 
tionships through clothing, foods, care of the 
sick, and management. Unique in presentation 
are the three chapters dealing with housing and 
home planning. 

This high-school text is well written and will 
be appealing because of voc abulary, format, and 
attractive illustrations. Throughout the chap- 
ters, accounts of the activities of individuals and 
families are used to illustrate points. These 
“stories” could be used as springboards for ex- 
citing discussions, thus allowing each teacher to 
adapt to the needs of her students. 

The completeness with which the subject of 
life in the family is discussed is impressive. How- 
ever, this comprehensiveness is not of a nature 
to interfere with the teacher’s originality. 

KATHARINE B. HALL 


Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics and Foreign Languages pre- 
pared by the Councit or CureFr STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS AND EDUCATIONAL Fa- 
ciLiTies LABoraTorigs. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1959. 336 pages, $3.95. 

Timely and immensely valuable at this time, 
the Purchase Guide contains over 200 pages of 
a master list giving detailed descriptions of ma- 
terials and equipment in science and mathe 
matics, deemed especially suitable as modern 
teaching aids. 


To the thousands of secondary. schools 
throughout the country, now seriously engaged 
in selecting apparatus under the liberal grant 
provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act, authoritative spelling out of the recom- 
mendations will be most welcome, since it rep- 
resents careful consideration by representatives 
of professional societies in the fields of elemen- 
tary and general science, biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and foreign languages, in 
addition to technical help from experts (such as 
a special staff in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards) and financial aid from the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories Foundation. 

In addition to the master list which gives de 
tailed apparatus specifications for over 1,000 
items (but not restricted to any particular manu- 
facturer), the prospective purchaser finds very 
helpful subjects lists, in which equipment for 
each subject is arranged in separate categories 
of basic, standard, and advanced. Guide-line 
notes give many excellent practical suggestions, 
particularly in the area of foreign language elec- 
tronic classrooms and in the general field of 
audio-visual aids and even educational tele- 
vision. Extensive bibliographies in each of the 
science fields, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages round out this extremely important 
publication. 

Sot D. PRENsSKY 


Anglo-America: a Regional Geography by 
Ear B. SuHaw. New York 16: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1959. 480 pages, $7.75. 

Dr. Earl B. Shaw has written a fine and use- 
ful book, a book that has been developed out 
of long classroom experience and extensive 
travel. His is a readable book about a subject 
that he knows and explains clearly. Dr. Shaw is 
one of the foremost teachers in the field of geog- 
raphy and is a past president of the National 
Council of Geographic Education, He has writ- 
ten extensively in the leading geographi: and 
scientific journals and has also authored two 
outstanding books on geography, one book of 
which is now in its sixth printing. 

The main focus of the text is to stress the un- 
derstanding of Anglo-America through analy- 
sis of a regional study of geography. Dr. Shaw 
has attempted to analyze Anglo-America by 
stressing an analysis of the land use of each geo- 
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graphic region. In Dr. Shaw’s words, “Since land 
use may show clear relationships to the physical 
environment, the description of regional physi- 
cal features precedes the analysis of regional 
activities.” For the teacher and student who are 
unfamiliar with the regional concept, the author 
starts with a simple analysis of a region and 
proceeds to more complex regions as he devel- 
ops his ideas. 

He does not become redundant in his discus- 
sion of regions. Each region is examined accord- 
ing to its own particular characteristics. As an 
example, in the chapter on the Middle Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, the author includes material on 
the Megalopolis (an area from about Boston to 
Washington, D.C.), an excellent example of ur- 
ban regionality, and also includes a good de- 
scription of the Delmarva Peninsula. The same 
chapter also shows his ability to utilize some of 
the best and most current source materials in 
developing his regional description. In the chap- 
ter on the Pacific Borderlands, the method that 
the author has chosen to use is along the lines 
of a historical approach, thus showing his aware- 
ness of the relationship of history and geogra- 
phy. He describes the sequent occupance of the 
region, starting with the mission period to a 
present description of the intensive farming 
practices now carried on. Dr. Shaw has not at- 
tempted to cover all information about every 
region. He has chosen the areas which are most 
representative in showing the human and geo- 
graphic relationships, The chapters are written 
so that constant comparisons and contrast with 
other regions can be made. The author offers 
many challenges so that the student and teacher 
may carry on further contrasts and comparisons 
of their own. As a further help to them, excel- 
lent questions and problems are offered at the 
end cf each chapter. 

Pertiaps the most unique feature of the book 
is the extensive use of helpful diagrams, charts, 
pictures, and regional maps. The book is well 
above average because of the careful selection 
of visual materials. Also, the author has been 
careful not to place in the book statistics that 
will be obsolete in a few years. 

The addition of an excellent carefully se- 
lected bibliography at the end of each chapter 
will be beneficial to both students and teachers 
who are interested in further study along spe- 
cialized lines. All articles and books mentioned 
in the bibliography can be found in any library. 

The text is particularly valuable to teachers 
in the field of social studies, geography, and his- 
tory. It is useful as a source book for the teacher 
in developing various units of work dealing 
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with Anglo-America. There is also great value 
for the book as a supplementary reference to 
be kept in a classroom or general school library. 
The book is not too advanced for senior-high- 
school students. 

CHARLES EDWIN WEBER 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Hall is chairman of the department of 
home economics, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mr. Prensky is assistant professor of electrical 
engineering, Fairleigh Dickinson University. 

Mr. Weber is associate professor of geography, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Paperbound Review 


Cleopatra by Emit. Lupwic. New York 36: Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., 1939. 245 pages, 50 cents. 
Cleopatra was the seventh Ptolemy queen to 

bear the traditional name of Cleopatra, but his- 

tory has accorded it to her alone. An absolute 
despot, she ruled an empire and enslaved two 
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of the mightiest military conquerors of all time 
In relating the amazing career of this extraordi 
nary woman, the author tells not nly the story 
of Cleopatra, Caesar, and Antony, but of the 
whole ancient Mediterranean world. 


50 Great Artists by BERNARD Myers. New York 
36: Bantam Books, Inc. 267 pages, g5 cents 
rhis volume contains selected representative 

paintings by fifty of the world’s great masters 

from each significant period since the Italian 

Renaissance 
Over one hundred full-page reproductions, 

many of them in full color, lend interest to this 

authoritative book. 


The History of Western 
TENSEN. New York 22: 
of World 
75 cents 
With the aid of almost 400 illustrations, Er- 

win O. Christensen traces the evolution of West 


{rt by Erwin O. Curis- 
New American Library 


Literature, Inc., 1959. 320 pages, 


architecture, decorative 
arts and crafts from the cave painters to the 
abstractionists : 


ern painting, sculptu 


Chis comprehensive history of art discusses the 
distinctive style and creative inspiration of each 
major artist and places each major work in its 
own historical setting 


The Irish Genius edited by Devin A. Garrity. 
New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1960. 254 pages, 50 
cents 
Life, love and leprechauns—here are twenty- 

eight stories of mirth, disaster, passion, and 

pleasure by such writers as James Joyce, Bren- 
dan Behan, Frank O'Connor, and William But- 
ler Yeats 


New World Writing No. 15. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1959. 345 pages, 75 cents. 

This volume features prose and poetry from 
the new African sovereign state of Ghana, pub- 
lished for the first the United States. 
An early story by Boris Pasternak, a story by 
a major Greek writer, Stratis Myrivilis, an essay 
by Erskine Caldwell on being a writer, poetry 
from Iceland, photographs by Clarence John 
Laughlin, poems by Robert Bly, a piece on a 
plunge into the nightmare world of a powerful 
France’s Henri Michaux, and John 
Ciardi'’s new verse translation of canto II of The 


time in 


drug by 


Purgatorio, comprise a partial list of the material 
which found in the fifteenth and last 
issue of New World Writing. 


will be 
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The Origins of Oriental Civilization by WALTER 
\. Farrservis, JR. New York 22: New Ameri 
can Library of World Literature, Inc., 1959 
192 pages, 50 cents. 
rhis engrossing history of ancient man in 
(sia presents a vivid, revealing picture of the 
evolution of culture in China, Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Siberia. The author 
traces the beginnings of art, religion, and tech 
nology from the Ice Age to the great dynasties 


The Religions of Man by Huston Smitru. New 
York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1959. 336 pages, 50 cents 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 

Islam, Judaism, and Christianity are subject to 
clear and objective description. The origins, 
tenets, and modern values of the world’s great 
religions are explained in this reprint of the 
original hard-cover edition published by Harper 
and Brothers 


Safe Conduct by Boris PAsTERNAK. New Ameri 
can Library of World Literature, Inc., 1959. 
224 pages, 50 cents. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the 
Nobel Prize winner’s autobiography, while the 
remaining portion consists of three short stories 
and a few selected poems by Pasternak. 


Stars in the Making by Cecitia Payne-GaposcH- 
KIN. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1959. 162 
pages, 50 cents. 

Here are stars in action. Out of their spin 
ning, shedding, spilling, and exploding, the au 
thor knits a connected story. She tells how they 
emerge, how they are nourished, how they ex 
pend their light and heat, and how they even 
tually degenerate. This is the drama of the birth 
and life and death of the stars. 


The Pamphlet Review 


{ppraisal of It 
Social Goals and the Impact of Science and 


The American Economy: an 


Technology edited by Haic BaBian. New 
York 36: Joint Council on Economic Educa 
tion (2 West 46th St.), 1958. 156 pages, $2.00 
A unique collection of papers demonstrating 

the close relationship of the sciences and the 

social studies, especially economics, this booklet 
opens with discussions of the major goals of the 

American economy. There follows a series of 

authoritative discussions of up-to-date scientific 

and technological developments in the fields of 
energy, health, automation, space exploration, 


and food. 
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For a fresh approach 
to grammar and composition 
in ninth and tenth grades... 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 


FOR GRADE 9 





GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 


FOR GRADE 10 


. . two new books: 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


The new Guide to Modern English books are designed to help high-school students 
discover what English can do for them. Each chapter begins with students’ own 
problems in writing 2 paragraph or giving a talk, their questions about words, 
their troubles with grammar, spelling, and punctuation. Clear, down-to-earth 
explanations and lively examples show students how to tackle these problems. 
There are reasons to back up the rules of English grammar, and plenty of exer- 
cises to give students practice in putting new language understandings to work. 
An album of recordings, Spoken English, is available to accompany the program. 





Chicago 11 





The Arithmetic of Flying (A Resource Unit in 
Air Age Concepts). Washington 6, D.C.: Na 
tional Aviation Education Council (1025 Con 
necticut Ave., N.W.). 42 pages, 50 cents, 
ihe materials of this resource unit have been 

designed to contribute to the growth of under- 
standing by acquainting junior-high-school stu- 
dents with the most elementary uses of mathe 
matics in aviation. Knowledge of both aeronau- 
tics arithmetic is developed functionally 
through applications to solution of problems. 


and 


Developing a Core Pre zram in the Junior High 
School Grades, Curriculum Bulletin No. 12, 
1957-58 series. Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: Board of 
Education of the City of New York (Publica- 
tion Sales Office, St.). 
pages, 40 cents 


110 Livingston 136 

Based on experimentation by supervisors and 
teachers in sixteen schools, this manual presents 
suggested plans and procedures for the develop- 
ment of a core program in Grades 7, 8, and 9 
The main emphasis is on the functional integra- 
tion of social studies, language arts, and group 
guidance, 


English Language Arts in American High 
Schools (Bulletin 1958, No. 13, United States 


For more information, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta § 





Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare) by ARNO JEWETT 
This bulletin is the result of the only analysis 
of the English curriculum in grades 7-12 which 
has been made by the Office of Education in the 
past twenty-five years. This survey includes the 
writing, 


122 pages, 50 cents 


four major areas of the language arts 
speaking, listening, and reading and literature 


How to Improve the High-School Curriculum 
by Harotp ALBERTY and Colum 
bus 10, Ohio: Ohio State University (College 
of Education), 1959. 86 pages, $1.00 
In order to combat the tendency of present 

day curriculum development by simply adding 


ASSOCIATES 


courses without considering a balanced and uni- 
fied program, the handbook was prepared which 
delves into all aspects of curriculum construc 
tion. This resource guide will prove invaluable 
with all curriculum workers 

Louis Hasper and 
York 11 
(104 Fifth 


How to 
LAWRENCE 
Entrance 
1959. 81 pages, 60 cents. 

The authors had the students in mind when 
they developed this useful publication. Its pur 
pose is to help the student utilize his time effec 


Study Science by 
SAMUELS. New 
Publications 


College 


Avenue), 
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READING 
FOR ENJOYMENT 


Combining the Best in Literature 
with a 
Comprehensive Skills Program 


ADVENTURE BOUND 
Grade 7 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA 
Grade 8 


LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Grade 9 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, lil. Dallas | 
Palo Alto 











tively, discover and make use of the special 
techniques and methods of studying science, 
and thus become a better science student. 


Instructional Aids and Sources for Foreign Lan 
guages by Peter F. Oniva. Gainesville, Fla.: 
University of Florida (Materials Diffusion 
Project, College of Education, 317 Norman 
Hall), 1959. 40 pages, 60 cents, 

This booklet is a handy reference which lists 
many aids and sources of foreign language ma- 
terials, including books, films, records, realia, 
information centers, and so on. As an added 
feature, a glossary of some 1,000 common words 
in English, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian is 
included. 


Problem Situations in Student Teaching by 
Gwynn A. Greene. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, College, Columbia 
University, 1959. 69 pages, $1.25. 

This book was written for elementary and sec- 
ondary-school student teachers and prospective 
student teachers as they work with supervisors 
and college professors in teacher education. The 
material, presented in the form of situational 
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problems, is designed to help the student de- 
velop a greater awareness of problems facing 
student teachers. 


Program for College Preparatory Mathematics 
(Report of the Commission on Mathematics). 
Princeton, N.J.: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board (c/o Educational Testing Service, 
Box 592), 1959. 63 pages, $1.00. 

In comprehensive and detailed recommenda- 
tions, the report describes the mathematics pro- 
gram that the commission believes should be 
studied in secondary school by all students ca- 
pable of future college work. 


Reading, Grades 7, 8, 9; a Teacher's Guide to 
Curriculum Planning, Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 11, 1957-58 series, Brooklyn 1, N-.Y.: 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
(Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston St.). 
253 pages, $1.00. 

This guide is designed to help develop in the 
pupil reading power which can be applied with 
growing efficiency and independence to his 
many-sided needs as a student, and later to the 
varied requirements of his adult life. This pub- 
lication is intended for use with pupils in jun- 
ior high school and has application to other ed- 
ucational levels. 


Studying Social Relationships in the Classroom: 
Sociometric Methods for the Teacher by Louis 
P. THorpe, Mito E. Wuirtson, Denis BARON, 
and Georcia Sacus Apams. Chicago 10, IIL: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 West 
Grand Ave.), 1959. 49 pages, $1.00. 
Sociometric techniques which have been de- 

veloped to help the teacher study class relation- 

ships are expounded in this publication, and 
will be of value to teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. 


Words and Ideas—a Reading Skills Workbook 
by Mary Dimas, New York 11: College En- 
trance Publications Corp. (104 Fifth Ave.), 
1959. 83 pages, 65 cents. 

This publication offers short selections from 
the works of nine great American writers, to- 
gether with exercises and vocabularies based 
upon the selections. 

Each chapter in the workbook is composed 
of the following: a brief reading selection, a 
vocabulary list chosen from the works of the 
author of the selection, a series of exercises 
similar to the standardized verbal aptitude tes's, 
and special exercises leading the student to 
wider areas of inquiry. 
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POEMS FOR TEACHING 


MEETING AT NIGHT 


The grey sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 


PARTING AT MORNING 
Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain's rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me. 
Rwosert BROWNING 


I have suggested in an earlier column that one 
way to promote interest among young readers in 
any poem is to ask, before any discussion, a few 
not too difficult questions which may be an- 
swered in a sentence or two, or even in a phrase. 
This demands a little cerebration of everyone, 
instead of letting the whole effort fall, as it so 
often does, on the bright and eager few. 

The sixteen lines above, which are really one 
poem under two titles, may not seem to call for 
much explication, but they are not so simple as 
they seem. For high-school students the follow- 
ing questions, I believe, are legitimate, and will 
insult the intelligence of only the very best (I 
have made no effort to make the questions of 
equal importance): 

(a) Is this poem about an illicit meeting of 
two lovers, or of a legal, proper one? 

(6) Why has the poet devoted ten lines to 
descriptive detail before the lovers meet, and 
precisely two lines to the meeting? 

(c) Who is the “speaker” in the first section 
of the poem? In the second? 

(d) Could the “Meeting at Night” section 
stand alone successfully? 

(e) Does the poet say something valid and 
sharp about the nature of love? 


(f) What is the antecedent of the pronoun 
“him” in the second last line of part two 

My first question may seem almost silly. It is 
unmistakable that Browning is here describing a 
clandestine and extracurricular tryst. However, 
I have heard it proposed by a s.udent, who 
either wanted Browning to be morai or who was 
pulling mi leg, that this was a mecting between 
a young married couple who had not yet re- 
vealed publicly their blessed state. This wouldn't 
make much difference, but it is abundantly clear 
that the meeting at night is strictly on the q.t. 
The movements of the man, not to put too fine 
a point on it, are furtive: the coming after dark, 
the tap at the windowpane, the voice less loud 
than a heartbeat or, rather, than two conjun 
tive heartbeats—these are not ordinarily fea- 
tured in a normal husband's 
Indeed all the paraphernalia of secrecy are em 
phasized, and there is no doubt that although 
this poem was written right spang in the middle 
of the prudish Victorian era, it is a poem about 
a man and a woman who were together for a 
night under “suspicious” circumstances 

Now, as to the purely descriptive first ten 
lines. It is here that Browning displays his crafts 
manship and his taste. He has made the sea- 
scape, and the landscape too, so vivid that we 
are there, and he has done it by the simple de 
vice of listing detai!ls—grey sea, long black land, 
yellow half-moon, startled little fiery 
ringlets, pushing prow, slushy sand, sea scented 
beach, quick sharp scratch, blue spurt, and so 
on. This is a masterly handling of adjectives, 
especially of color adjectives: grey, black yellow, 
fiery, blue. Here also is a happy adaptation of 
rhythm to sense—the movement of the lines sug 
gests the action of the speaker. We strongly gain 
the sense of urgency 
apparently disproportionate attention to the 
“getting there.”” Browning has rightly recog 
nized the validity of the proverbial superiority 


home-coming 


waves, 


and expectation by the 


of anticipation to realization. The close juxta 
position of “quench, speed, pushing, prow, 
slushy, sand” produce an onomatopocia that is 
both subtle and striking 
of what is happening. 
Question (¢ ), the one about who is the spe aker 
in the two parts, will be painfully obvious to 
some, since there is no doubt that the speaker is 
the same throughout—namely, the man, | pro- 


It gives a total sense 
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pose it because, more than once, I have had it 
urged upon me that the last line/the need of a 
world of men for me/should logically be spoken 
by a woman. This reflects, of course, a total mis 
apprehension not only of the line itself but of 
the poem as a whole, and it takes us into the 
higher regions of the inane. Incidentally, it 
turns the suppositious female speaker into a pro- 
miscuous tramp. Having just left the embraces of 
one lover, the sunrise induces in her the need 
of a “world of men.” Browning has a large 
range of characters, but even he did not con- 
ceive of this type. 

Question (d): could the “Meeting at Night” 
section stand alone? I think it could because it 
has its own climax. But the point is that the 
lines are essential to the whole 
They undercut, if they 
do not destroy, the romantic motif and atmos- 
This leads us to 
question (e): what does the poem say about the 


additional four 
purport of the poem. 


phere of the first twelve lines 


nature of love? It says in an abrupt and ellip- 
in the intensive sense is only 
a small part of our existence. (I know that this 
I still think the idea 
is there.) This particular Romeo, having met his 
Juliet under cover of darkness, and having felt 
the two hearts beating each to each, no sooner 


tical way that love 


is untypical of Browning; 


sees the sun rise than he is all business. He has 
to get back to the office. I may be playing fast 
ind loose with the phrase “the need of a world 
but but the world of his 
work? We may enlarge its connotation to take 
in the whole social, political, and economic en- 


of men,” what is it 


vironment, Or we could legitimately narrow it, 
and make our protagonist just a run-of-the-mill 
philanderer who's headed for the club to play 
billiards. At any rate, I have used a serious mis- 
nomer in calling him Romeo, because the real 
over the 
mountain rim, or over the Capulet garden wall; 
it entails separation. Juliet herself is Romeo's 
sun 


Romeo is sad to see the sun come 


he tells us so in so many words, and he has 
no stomach at all for the world of men, he just 
wants to stay there with Julie. But our hero is a 
practical man, and no great lover after all, and 
our poem is a direct hit at the romantic view, 
the ultraromantic There is 
the excitement and anticipation in “getting 
there,’ 


or anyway at view 
and the thrill on arrival, especially when 
it is all, so to speak, under the rose. But tomor- 
row is another day, and we'd better be getting 
back across those three fields and that sea-scented 
beach, and we'd better push that prow out of 
the slushy sand where we left it the night before, 
and punch that universal time clock. Browning 
an antiromantic? I think so. In this poem. 
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(This poem is reprinted in many anthologies; 
among paperbacks, in Six Centuries of Great 
Poetry—edited by Warren and Erskine, Dell 
Publishing Co.) 

WILLIAM Ross CLARK 
University of Connecticut 


TV & NEWER MEDIA 
Enter April, with Music 


Perhaps one reason motion-picture buffs con 
sider their art superior to anyone else's is that 
the screen is what might be called a tripotential 
medium. It offers sight images which can change 
the face of reality, and it offers both discursive 
and nondiscursive sound in the voiced and un 
voiced messages of the sound track. Few direc 
tors have the degree of aesthetic discernment 
needed to be poetic in all three areas—especially 
since the poetry of sound is often achieved here 
by understatement—but the potential remains, 
and 
what can be done. 

Irying to blend these three communicative 


every now and again someone hints at 


elements is a peculiarly twentieth century prob 
lem and certainly enough of a challenge in itself 
without monkeying around with smells. Once 
directors and producers have solved this prob 
lem often enough to let the audience know they 
can work it out, let them turn on the jets and 
spray us all with essence of orange peel and 
horses and a sniff of whatever scent Marilyn 
Monroe daubs behind her left ear. 

In earlier times, artists had to content them- 
selves with such lesser challenges as blending 
words and music into pleasing opera and hop 
ing that the people who sang in it would show a 
little vitality on the stage. Two of these works 
will be televised this month by N.B.C., when 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni (April 10, 2:00 P.M., 
E.S.T.) and Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado 
(Bell Telephone Hour, April 29, 8:30 P.M., 
E.S.T.) are presented. 

N.B.C 
face of opera, and I think that no comparative 
judgments are in order, In presenting operas in 
English and using some flexible camera work, 
the N.B.C. people are looking at opera from a 
different, Many 
might still prefer hearing opera in an auditor 


television has somewhat changed the 


exciting direction. listeners 
ium and sniff at sounds that are reproduced over 
television. However, this is the attitude of the 
extreme purist and it must be weighed in light 
of the fact that millions of people have no ac- 


cess to a first-class production except via TV. 





ig6o 


Students assigned to watch can appreciate the 
irony as the amorous conquistador, Don Gio- 
vanni, is thwarted in all of his love-making at- 
tempts during the course of the opera. Leporello 
is comparable with a long line of comic domes- 
tics and squires in literature, right on up to 
“Hazel,” the cartoon panel that appears in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Members of the class 
might also consider the question of morality in 
art and whether the opera would have been less 
moral with a happier ending for the rakish hero. 

I find myself occasionally fighting television 
with the same kind of puerile logic that makes 
children kick doors for being in their way. I 
fight it because television is a demanding beast 
that says in effect, “Look, buddy. If you want to 
see this show, be here at 8:00 p.m. this Wednes- 
day. No later!” Conditioned to a freer choice of 
time in watching entertainments, I find that its 
bossiness gets hard to take from time to time. 
However, I can think of nothing more delight 
ful than the prospect of watching Groucho Marx 
cavort as Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner in 
The Mikado, and I expect to be in front of my 
set at the designated time. 

The Mikado (1885) was first performed about 
a hundred years after Don Giovanni, and now 
both of them come to us on television some sev- 
enty years after that. 

If film makers can discover some way to keep 
their product from disintegrating in the can, 
perhaps they too can someday leave a heritage 
that blends words, music, and visual imagery 
with as much felicity as these two works blend 
words and music. Which is not to write off the 
staging and décor of musical entertainments as 
nothing, but rather to imply that these qualitics 
cannot reach the same degree of poetry in the 
real order of things that they can through the 
make-believe eye of the motion-picture camera. 

H.B.M. 


IN PRINT 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


Everyspopy’s MOUNTAIN (Fred M. Hechinger 
in the Saturday Review for September 26, 1959): 
“One of the treasured clichés in and about 
American education concerns local self-improve 
ment, Leave each community to its own devices, 
the legend has it, and the will work 
wonders—alwavs, of course, in a way that suits 


schools 
‘local needs’ (another cliché!) perfectly. 

“Let's be charitable, for the sake of friendly 
argument, and assume that the country is com- 
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posed of a lot of towns and cities, irrevoca 
bly dedicated to education improvement and 
abounding with experts of superior wisdom 
who, with the solid support of the tax boards 
and the majority of citizens, spend their waking 
hours trying to make the schools better and 
teaching more effective. Even in this fairy tale 
situation, there remains the question of: How 
does Boston find out what Oklahoma is doing 
(Boston probably is convinced that nothing that 
Oklahoma might possibly be doing could even 
remotely be of interest to that New England 
stronghold of educational leadership. We'll get 
back to the Oklahoma example a little later.) 

“The point is that there are a great many 
exciting experiments going on in many parts of 
the country, but the time lag between a success 
ful experiment and the news about it spreading 
in educational circles is enormous, Some educa 
tors, like most professional people, tend to be 
on the cautious, self-centered, and 
downright provincial side. If an experiment 
tends to be slightly daring and controversial, 
the educational fraternity not 
broadcast the news. It 
averse to having the channels of communica 
tions jammed just ever so slightly, to let sleeping 
doctrines alone. 

“Robert Lewis Shayon, a radio-TV veteran 
and the originator of the ‘You Are There’ tech 
nique, first used by CBS radio, decided to apply 
the live and lively reporting method to sig 
nificant areas in modern American education 


sometimes 


only is slow to 


is sometimes not even 


If the technique could interpret the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence to twentieth 
century Americans, why shouldn't it be able 
to make the average, mathematics-ignorant, col 
lege-educated citizen, who never managed to 
comprehend the meaning and sense of calculus, 
see that mathematics is being made compre 
hensible by new ways of teaching? 

“This is exactly what 
‘Everybody’s Mountain,’ a 
thirteen half-hour broadcasts, written and pro 
duced by him for the Educational 
and Radio Center. About to be distributed by 


the National Association of Educational Broad 


Shayon has done in 


recorded series of 


Television 


casters, the programs ought to get a wide heat 
ing across the country. If the extensive samples 
heard by this reviewer are any indication, they 
should dispel a good deal of ignorance about 
the limitations of 
about the promise of forward-looking experi 


conventional education and 
mentation. 

“Perhaps the key to the success of this series 
is the very fact that Mr 


as an uninformed ‘citizen-taxpayer.’ He was ex 


Shayon did not pose 
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actly that. He did not begin as an educator, 
with a standard (and, to the average listener, 
incomprehensible) vocabulary of expertise. In- 
stead he simply traveled, as he puts it ‘on a 
mission behind the blackboard curtain of con- 
temporary American education,’ through the 
United States on a six months’ tour of observa- 
tion and study. To point him in the various 
significant directions, Dr. Ernest O. Melby, pro- 
fessor of education at Michigan State University, 
acted as a consultant. 

“He saw schools, universities and educational 
experiments from Boston to Chicago, from San 
Francisco to Miami. As Shayon describes it as 
the program’s narrator, he ‘began his journey 
in the valleys of generalizations, abstractions, 
and controversies in education, and ended it on 
mountain-tops oi educational leadership and 
imagination.’ The range is as wide as a broad 
cast on the Atlanta program for the education 
of the blind to the still-controversial team- 
teaching experiment, sponsored through Har- 
vard University and the schools of Lexington, 
Massachusetts 

“If there is any criticism of the technique of 
these pioneering programs at all, it may be the 
slightly self-important ‘You Are There’ ap- 
proach, which tends to endow the wiping of a 
blackboard with as much drama as the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. 

“The main point is that these programs, bet- 
ter than anything ever attempted before, will 
reach thousands of people who want to get new 
insights into American education, Take the ex- 
ample of some fascinating experiments with 
‘clear thinking’—really the introduction of logic 
into high school. Listen to a group of high 
school students in New Trier, Illinois, acting 
out Socrates’s trial and debating it, not just as 
history but as an exercise in logic, and you will 
gain new faith in today’s public-school young- 
And when, in an Evanston high school, 
students took apart the phony logic of a pomp- 
ous, syndicated columnist’s misinterpretation 
of the meaning of Sputnik, the listener could 
see the dawning of a new day of critical news- 
paper readership, ‘Explain the writer's reason- 
ing,’ said a teacher. ‘What reasoning?’ asked a 
student, and promptly exposed the technique 
of ‘card-stacking and special pleading’ as an 
old trick of trifling with logic. The classroom 
recording documented brilliantly how this ap- 
proach to logic might unstuff a lot of shirts and 
unmuddy both political and_ philosophical 
waters. As an important sidelight, we learned 
that less than 5 per cent of all public school 
teachers ever study logic in any form. 


sters 
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“In a program of an experimental project 
on improving the teaching of mathematics, car- 
ried out at the University of Illinois, the idea of 
‘fun with mathematics’ came clearly across, even 
to the totally uninformed. At present, twelve 
schools in Illinois and thirty-seven in fifteen 
other states are taking part in this experiment, 
giving this broadcast special significance. 

“On a completely different level, Shayon 
gives a fascinating on-the-scenes report of the 
success of a scientific foundation set up by a 
group of Oklahoma businessmen. The Frontiers 
of Science Foundation backs the kind of un- 
heralded scientific experimentation and pure, 
though often unappreciated, research for which 
the more powerful foundations often have little 
time and less money. 

“From progress with foreign-language teach- 
ing in Florida elementary schools to the prob- 
lems of a Chicago vocational school or the new 
break-through in working with the mentally 
handicapped, these programs ought to do more 
than inform: they should make other communi- 
ties discover what they could do, if they 
used the knowledge gained . . . 

“Among the possible uses of these programs 
are plans for discussion panels to follow each 
of the broadcasts. But whatever the specific pro 
cedures may be, the important gain will be in 
the easy way of finding out what others are 
doing. Hopefully, some of the commercial sta 
tions might avail themselves of this material, too 
Here is a great new way of letting mass-com- 
munications tell the story of mass-education.” 


only 
elsewhere. 


Mass v. Ciass In AMerIcA (Horizon for Jan- 
uary, 1960): “The Cultural Class War, by Eric 
Larrabee: Are we in the goth century to become 
the victims of the ‘spreading ooze’ of mediocre 
mass culture, as critic Dwight Macdonald warns, 
or can first-rate talents still maintain their in 
tegrity without being frustrated or devoured by 
the masses, as Herbert J. Muller believes? For- 
tunately for us all, Larrabee says, both mass and 

lass culture are irrevocably entangled and this 
state of co-existence has both enriched and en- 
livened the arts in America. The availability of 
fine art, great music, and good books has re- 
duced culture to its 
Availability forces us to choose; to know why 


class essential strengths 
this or that symphony is class culture—not be- 
cause it’s imported, or because it’s indigenous, 
but because of its own inherent quality. Now, as 
has never been possible before, we can read, and 
see, and hear, and we come to the realization 
that all we know about the arts is that there is 
still more to be known—if we really care.” 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


The New A-V Materials 


From Coronet Fitms, Coronet Bldg., 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, IIL: 

GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA: 
FIVE NORTHERN COUNTRIES: 11 mins., 
black and white ($60), color, ($110). Colombia, 
Venezuela, and the three Guianas are treated in 
this film, We learn of the people, their ways of 
life, and the many developments which indus- 
trialization has brought. Climate, major re- 
sources, and the type of government are also 
mentioned. (Jr. High) 


CHRISTMAS ON GRANDFATHER'S 
FARM (1890's): 13 mins., black »nd white ($75), 
color ($137.50). An old-fashioned Christmas is 
portrayed in this film with a sleigh ride for the 
Bradford children and grandchildren on their 
to spend Christmas with Grandma and 
Grandpa at their big farmhouse. All the cousins, 
aunts, and uncles. are there, along with the 
twinkling candles on the tree, handmade gifts 
and presents for all. (Jr. High) 


way 


ACIDS, BASES, AND SALTS: 29 mins., black 
and white ($120), color ($220). This film uses the 
classical definition of acids, bases, and salts, to 
explore the properties and use of the important 
chemical compounds whose water solutions con- 
tain ions. The important properties, the house- 
hold and industrial uses of each, are also shown. 
Preparation commercially and in the chemistry 
laboratory is demonstrated. (Sr. High) 


THE COLLOIDAL STATE: 16 mins., black 
and white ($90), color ($165). Through a series 
of controlled laboratory experiments and dem- 
onstrations, we are introduced to the colloidal 
state of matter, The film defines “colloids” and 
the several kinds. It shows how they differ from 
solutions and suspensions. The film closes with 
uses of the colloids in everyday life. (Sr. High) 


HYDROGEN: 138 mins., black and white 
($75), color ($137.50). This film presents some 
historical background of the discovery of hydro- 
gen. It shows the propertics of hydrogen and 
how it is produced in the laboratory, and com- 
mercially. It closes with important industrial 
uses, including nuclear energy. (Sr. High) 
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IONIZATION: 18 mins., black and white 
($105), color ($192.50). The theory of ionization 
is defined and we see the identifying character- 
istics of ions. Electrolytes, dissociation, solvents, 
electrovalent compounds, and covalent com 
pounds are shown by animation and laboratory 
demonstration. The film closes with important 
applications of ionization in industry, (Sr. High) 


NITRIC ACID COMPOUNDS AND THE 
NITROGEN CYCLE: 18 mins., black and white 
($105), color ($192.50). Nitric acid is derived in 
the laboratory and industry. Its properties are 
demonstrated by laboratory experiments and we 
see some of the important uses of nitric acid 
compounds, The film closes with an illustration 
of the nitrogen cycle. (Sr. High) 


NITROGEN AND AMMONIA: mins., 
black and white ($90), color ($165). Using a 
laboratory demonstration, the film shows the 


16 


properties of nitrogen and some of its simple 
compounds. Most important of these is am- 
monia, We see this prepared in the laboratory 
and in industry and see examples of its uses in 
the home and in industry. (Sr. High) 


SOLUTIONS: 16 mins., black white 
($90), color ($165). Solutions are defined, both 
ionic and nonionic, and the common types vis 
ualized. We learn of the factors which influence 
solubility, such as temperature, pressure, and 
composition, and, in conclusion, we see some of 
the practical applications of solutions. (Sr. High) 


and 


ANCIENT PAESTUM: CITY OF THI 
GREEKS AND ROMANS: 21 mins., black and 
white ($120), color ($22). The 
Paestum was discovered by southern Italy archae 
ologists. In this film we study the plan of the 
city and its beautifully 
which are in an excellent condition and state of 
preservation. Since this city was occupied by 
both Greek and Roman, we find sculpture, ce- 
ramics, and many other relics of culture, (Sr. 
High) 


ancient city of 


designed buildings 


AMERICAN INDIANS BEFORE EURO 
PEAN SETTLEMENT: 11 mins., black and 
white ($60), color ($110). This film makes a sur- 
vey of Indian life in five basic regions of the 
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LIVING IN FAMILIES = Smart and Smart 


An exciting new textbook in family living! This well-organ- 


ized text introduces students to every phase of family life, help- 


applying. Designed for senior high school courses 


textbook by the author of 


with particular emphasis on clothing, grooming 
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TEENAGE LIVING Nell Giles Ahern 


1960 is the copyright on this lively junior and senior high 
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the Eastern Woodlands, the Great 
Southwest, the Far West, the 
It takes back for thousands of 
years and explains where they originally came 


United States 
Plains, the and 
Northwest us 
from, how they lived, and other unique aspects 


of their culture, (Jr. High) 


PUNCTI 
white ($60), color 


YOUR 
and 


IMPROVE ATION: 11 
black ($110). A 
high-school teacher and class work together on 
of the 
comma, the semicolon, the colon, the question 


mins., 


punctuation, covering the chief 


uses 
mark, and the quotation marks. The film shows 
how misinterpretations can result from incorrect 
punctuation, (Jr High 

HEART, LUNGS, AND CIRCI 
black 


mation, cinefluorography, and a 


LATION: 11 
Ani 


unique com 


mins and white ($60), color ($110). 
bination of artwork and a live subject visualize 


key of the 


laries, veins and arteries in the process of circu 


functions heart, lungs, and capil 
lation. Principles to help maintain healthy heart, 
lungs, and veins are suggested. (Jr. High) 

‘ ‘ 
14 mins., black and white 
), color ($137.50). This film covers the tech- 


niques and fundamentals of ballroom dancing. 


LET'S DANCI 
($75 


The fundamental steps, the techniques of lead 
ing and following, and basic positions of part 
ners are shown. (Sr. High 

GALILEO 
color ($1 


13 mins., black and white ($75), 
This film visualizes the life and 
work of Galileo with emphasis on his scientific 


37-50) 
achievements, including such things as the law 
of falling bodies, the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and his use of the telescope (Sr. High) 


From INTERNATIONAL FILM 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL: 
FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION (new edi 
tion): 17 color ($165). This film is de 
signed to show how to screen films properly and 


BUREAU, 57 E 


v4 


mins., 


to demonstrate the operation of projectors. It 
shows how to maintain and clean projectors. It 
the 
eliminate 


shows importance of correct threading to 


broken film. This is a fine film to use 


with student adult (Jr.-Sr 


High) 


or projectionists 


FACTS 


mins., 


ABOUT FILM edition): 18 
color ($125). This film shows the proper 
handling and splicing of film. It explains how 
projectors must be kept clean. It is of vaiue for 


any projectionist. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


(new 





DEMOCRACY 
| 


from the 


TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


a series of nine pamphlets on 


PROBLEMS of DEMOCRACY 
approved by and available from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MEN TO REMEMBER 

WHAT ABOUT WAR? 

THE ISMS AND YOU 

THE 'X' GOES HERE 

GET INTO THE GAME 

IT HAS BEEN DONE! 

THEY MADE A NATION 

LIBERTY AND THE LAW 
CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM 


single copy—45¢ each 
9 or more copies—35¢ each 


examination copies upon request 











Two outstanding books in the Social Studies- 


A new, completely 7 h e C h a | ' e n £ e 


rewritten 


contemporary problems Oo f D e m Oo Cc r a Cc y 


text—— 


New Fourth Edition 
by Blaich and Baumgartner 


new format, 250 new illustrations, and 60 new, two-color charts, 


diagrams, and graphs 
new chapter-end activities, four new types of study aids 


new chapters on problems of American education, pressure 


groups, civil rights, and city planning 


E Cc Oo n Oo m i Cc s, A new economics text 


that blends today’s 


for Our Times ideas with basic 
New Third Edition 


principles— 
by Augustus H. Smith 
% case histories bring principles to life 


%& new charts and diagrams help students to visualize economic 


principles and activities 


% new learning aids help students to master and apply economic 


principles 
Write to School Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 

















